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NEW book, written in plain and simple language. 
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tionalism. The work is practical, bringing the pupil face 
to face with the affairs of the world around him, and 
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The author deals with great themes in a clear and 
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The NEW IDEA in Teaching Reading 
As Embodied in 


THE SUMMERS READERS 


By MAUD SUMMERS 


The Literature of Childhood Presented in the 
Language of Childhood 
Frofusely and Beautifully [)ustrated from Original Drawings by 


LUCY FITCH PERKINS 


These Readers, first of all, establish a knowledge of 
words that relate to the life and actionof the child. The 
beginner really lives and acts through his newly-acquired 
vocabulary. Thus he learns to read as he grows in gen- 
eral activity—a natural, all-round development. Very 
soon the memory and imagination are called into play ina 
most powerful and direct way. The plan of the series 
as a whole is to utilize the child’s most vital experiences 
in his acquisition of a vocabulary, continually relating his 
development and growth in language to the things that 
interest and attract him most. 

The Manual provides daily lessons worked out in detail 
for the guidance of the teacher. Reading lessons and 
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AN UNEQUALED HALF-YEAR COURSE 
IN BOTANY 


Bergen’s Elements of Botany, Revised 


As a brief text for college preparation or an 
interesting and practical study of simple plant life, 
Bergen’s Elements of Botany stands unrivaled. 
The amount of ground covered in. se short a 
space is remarkable,—and yet there is no over- 
crowding or abbreviation. It gives all the 
essential points, including an excellent treatment 
of ecology and cryptogamic botany, together with 
directions for histological work on seed plants. 
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Bergen’s Essentials of Botany 
(Just Published) 
A Full Year’s Course for Secondary Schools. 
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cans; insuring vivid and lasting impressions. 


ESSENTIALS OF UNITED STATES HISTORY. 
By A. Mowry and BLancnue S. Mowry. 
Introductory price, 90 cents. 

An unusually readable text, depicting clearly the 
growth and lJevelopment of our country. Every- 
thing essential is included, but non-essentials are 
wisely omitted. For sixth and seventh grades. 


A HISTORY OF THE UNITED STATES. 
By A. Mowry and ArTHUR May Mowry. 
Introductory price, 31.00. 
A concise, graphic, and exceptionally compre- 
hensive history for upper grades and high schools; 
well balanced and broadly patriotic. 


FIRST STEPS IN THE HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 
By ARTHUR MAY Mowry. 
Introductory price, 70 cents, 

Leading facts presented through interesting 

stories of the great men of the country. 


Our Brief Educational Catalogue will be 
matled on request, Correspondence is invited. 
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New York Boston Chicago 
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moral character, and testimonials of scholarship and of experience 
in teaching or supervision. They will be examined in the school 
laws of Massachusetts and in the principles of school management 
and school supervision. Much weight will be given to successful 
experience in the supervision of elementary schools. 

Persons intending to take this examination should notify the 
secretary of the Board of Education, State House, Boston, if they 
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GEORGE H. MARTIN, 
Secretary. 
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A. E. WINSHIP, Editor. 


Commercial and Industrial High School vs. Commercial 
and Industrial Courses in High Schools. 


BY J. STANLEY BROWN, 
Joliet, Illinois. 


Four and a half score years ago, when Chicag 
with its environs took its place among the states of 
this union under the name of Illinois, it brought 
with its entrance, among other things, a heritage 
from the sacred ordinance of 1787, which “read 
after this manner: “Religion, morality, and know!- 
edge being necessary to the perpetuity of a free 
government, schools and the means of education 
shall forever be encouraged.” 

I wish that statement were cast in deathless 
bronze and hung up ona conspicuous place in 
every college and high school in the land, because 
it places on record the thought of our fathers, the 
government’s founders, and gives to the church, 
the home, and the school tieir fundamental signifi- 
cance and their respective places in the develop- 
ment of a government by the people. 

We do not believe in the worship of ancestors, 
but we do believe in acting upon the assumption 
that we are indeed “the heirs of all the ages in the 
foremost files of time,” and hence all the usable 
good, resulting from experience, should be appre- 
priated and embodied in any new educational ef- 
fort. 

Any new educational effort will fall short of ac- 
complishing its purpose if it fails to reckon sert- 
ously and continuously with the fact that we are liv- 
ing in a representative democracy, and that any 
scheme which tends to weaken that fact is striking 
at the very foundation on which the public school 
system rests. It hath been said by men of old 
time, “We hold these truths to be self-evident ; that 
all men are created equal, that they are endowed by 
their Creator with certain inalienable rights, that 
among these are life, liberty, and the pursuit oi 
happiness,” ete. 

Now it is not my purpose to show the plan or 
function of industrial and commercial work, or any 
other kind of work, but to show whether it is ad- 
visable to establish a special school to do a special 
work every time the evolution of our educational 
thoughts suggests the addition of some new phase 
of education. Of necessity, new phases of educa- 
tion will present themselves in the future just as 
they have in the past, and there ought to be de- 
termined some basic principle by which we might 
be guided in the introduction of this new work. 

Any scheme which means the separation of the 
people of secondary-school age into groups to he 
educated in a separate school is a great blow to 
democracy, because it recognizes social classes in 
schools supported by public taration; because it 
recognizes no syslem of school organization, no uni- 
formity of procedure; because it recognizes no cen- 
tral authority, and because it stands for dissipation 
of energy. 

We believe in concentration of both effort and 


energy. We believe in consolidation of schools 
and of courses of study in public high schools. 


We believe in educating all boys and girls 
of secondary school age together, and pro- 
viding different courses to suit’ their varyiag 
needs. We believe that in this adolescent 


period, when naturally there is much of unrest, 
uncertainty, and etherealization, there is great 
need of the ballasting and balancing effect 
which comes from keeping in close touch with boys 
who know they are going to be lawyers and those 
who know they are going to be farmers, mechanizs, 
engineers, and business men. The one exercises 
a wholesome influence on the other in showing and 
exercising that mutual interest which comes from 
close contact between young men and women who 
have chosen to exert their powers along unrelated 
lines of work. 

Is the man a poorer lawyer because he knows 
from first-hand knowledge the struggles of a fellow 
student who learned the machinist’s trade? But 
suppose we put together in a separate building ail 
the boys who are to become machinists or black- 
smiths, and in another building all the boys who are 
to become lawyers and doctors, is the bond of com- 
mon knowledge which comes from intimate asso- 
ciation continued as when each worked alongside 
in the same school? You know the reverse is true. 
What was sympathy and good fellowship in the 
first case when both were educated together be- 
comes antipathy and bitter suspicion and jealousy 
when they work apart. 

Boys and girls in the character forming age need 
to learn that a truly American democracy cannot 
be formed like a stratified rock and that the crea- 
tion of separate schools, instead of broadening the 
course of study, means, sooner or later, the array- 
ing of one element of society against another, a con- 
dition far too prevalent now in certain quarters for 
the good of the state. Let the prospective milliner, 
the prospective domestic, and the prospective can- 
didate for a foreign title, by right of purchase, be 
educated together, and it will tend to reduce the 
number of such entangling alliances and their de- 
sire for them. 

We ought to have one type of high school, and. that 
with courses of study enough to meet the demands 
of the community. When more than one is needed, 
make another of the same type and thereby give to 
each community the same scholastic authority. 

Does any kind of sound pedagogy defend the es- 
tablishment of an English high school, an indus- 
trial high school, a classical high school, a com- 
mercial high school, a Latin high school, a me- 
chanic arts high school, an agricultural high school 
when all the lines of work here represented and 
any others which our national development may 
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render desirable may be taught in one kind of hign 
school? 

We have one taxing unit for all public schovl 
support. Why set up one type of high school to 
fight another and to demand, according to a tem- 
porary change in public sentiment, an unreasonable 
proportion of the public fund? 

Shall we erect a special school for those who are 
going to college? Another for those who are go- 
ing to teach? Another for those who will enter 
upon a business career? Another for those who 
are going to enter the military or naval service, or 
the diplomatic or consular service? Where shall 
the end be, and who shall set the limitations? Is 
it not clear that such a procedure is a dissipation of 
effort, a real waste of energy? 

I am unalterably opposed to the sorting of pupils 
after the manner proposed at the Chicago meeting 
for the Promotion of Industrial Education. No 
man may sort my children in the adolescent stage, 
and say to one: “You are to be a watchmaker” ; to 
another: “You are to be a lawyer”; to another: 
“You are to be a typewriter.” We can’t sort folks 
as we sort potatoes and apples, sheep and cattle. 
The potter hath power over the clay to make of the 
same lump one vessel to honor and another to d's- 
honor, but in a great house there are not only ves- 
sels of silver and of gold, but of wood and of earth, 
and some to honor and some to dishonor, and if a 
man purge himself from these he shall be a vesscl 
unto honor, sanctified and meet for the Master's 
use, and prepared unto every good work. 

Boys and girls of adolescent age are not clay, 
nor can they be made this or that at the behest of 
the schoolmaster. They must very largely choose 
for themselves, and that, too, regardless of finai- 
cial, scholastic, or social ranking by any teacher or 
set of teachers. The creation of separate schools 
by the public to teach the industries, agriculture, 
commercial branches, manual arts, etc., means the 
separation of young people into fixed classes accorc- 
ing to their occupations. 

Again, in most communities we find now a good 
high school sentiment, a good defence in public 
opinion for their continued maintenance, but every 
time we make a separate school to teach one small 
field of work we divide that public sentiment, and 
logical outcome of such divisions is the disappear- 
ance of public sentiment favoring public high 
schools of any kind. 

Dean Davenport well says in a recent publica- 
tion: “To segregate any class of people from the 
common mass and to educate it by itself and soleiy 
with reference to its own affairs, is to make it 
narrower and more bigoted, generation by genera- 
tion. It is to substitute training for education and 
to breed distrust and hated in the body politic. 
Knowledge is necessary to a just appreciation of 
other people and their professions and mode of 
life. With this cnly can a man respect his own 
calling as he ought and love his neighbor as he 
should. We cannot segregate and make an educa- 
tional cleavage at the line of occupations except 
to the common peril.” 

We maintain that separate schools should not be 
established for each new line of work as presented, 
but that new courses and new departments should he 
made setting forth new lines of endeavor as rapidly 
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as our changing conditions render such action 
necessary for the following reasons:— 

1. Such a step cannot be defended on economic 
grounds. Funds available at present are inade- 
quate to meet the real needs of the high school 
now, and to make a separate school to teach the 
work of a department means that we cripple seri- 
ously the work we are now doing and do indiffer- 
ently the new work. Moreover, such a step really 
means a duplication in large measure of library and 
laboratory facilities, and hence a greater cost for 
pupil. The creation of a new department to do 
well any new work is easily defended on economic 
grounds. 

2. The “esprit de corps” in any secondary 
school is one of the most valuable assets of the 
school. A division of the total pupilage, made 
necessary in the formation of separate schools, ut- 
terly destroys this school spirit, and tends to lower 
the plane of the institution to that of an apprentice 
school or a factory. .If such a condition makes for 
either a more complete life or greater social effi- 
ciency, we fail to understand how it is done. 

3. Almost the only democratic institution re- 
maining in American life to-day is the publicschoo!, 
and we look upon any attempt to sweep this sec- 
ondary institution of learning from its democratic 
moorings as nothing less than a public calamity. 
The classification of pupils of adolescent age bv 
placing some in a preparatory school for the pro- 
fession only and others in a separate and different 
school to prepare them for the industries, the 
offices, the machine shop, the farm, and the factory 
must mean a social cleavage which savors too much 
of difference only in dollars and cents, in kind of 
clothing and social prestige. To us this looks like 
an importation upon which the tariff should be 
made immediately prohibitive. Too well do many 
in secondary school work know that in all this 
great Middle West, where there is much smaller 
opportunity to send the boys and girls to expen- 
sive, fashionable fitting and finishing schools, the 
public high school has been infested with small, e~- 
clusive, barbaric, undemocratic cliques, called frats, 
and that these organizations have done unmeasured 
harm to the schools. Let us avoid any step in our 
educational development which would recognize, 
foster, give aid or comfort to, or in any way en- 
courage such an innovation. ‘An ounce of preven- 
tion is worth a pound of cure.” 

4. It is bad pedagogy to magnify the training 
and minify education proper, and yet this is pre- 
cisely what is proposed in the formation of separate 
schools instead of creating a new department in 
the same school. The point of view is necessarily 
confined to the particular field of endeavor in the 
separate school, but in the separate department al! 
other departments contribute in the determination 
of the point of view. Is not this the broader, the 
wiser, the saner method of procedure? 

5. It is not in the number of our school build- 
ings, nor yet in the narrowness of our curricula, 
but in the oneness of effort that we are to go on to 
higher and better things in education. Consolida- 
tion of educational effort means greater efficiency 
at smaller cost. 

Concentration of capital makes it possible to pay 
a higher wage and produce better food, better 
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clothing, better machinery. In the factory world 
we no longer look for men who can make an en- 
tire shoe, an entire coat, an entire watch, but we 
have a large number of people whose combined 
effort gives us a better and cheaper shoe, a better 
and cheaper coat, a better and cheaper watch. It 
seems to me there is a justifiable parallelism in our 
proposition. In the high school development ou 
the departmental plan, with many courses meeting 
the changing needs of the community, we have 
teachers who are especially prepared to do their 
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work, but their combined efforts are at the service 
of all students in the school; while in the separate 
school, with its narrow field of work and its conse- 
quent teaching force, the combined effort cannct. 
mean greater efficiency nor more complete life. 

Co-operation, consolidation, combination, con- 
centration, unity of effort have their places in edu- 
cational economy, and the sooner the directors of 
our educational institutions realize this the sooner 
will we be able to secure and maintain the highest 
rank in the educational world.—Address, 


Battin 
4 


More important than the work being done by our public men is that being rer- 
formed to-day by the men and women in our educational institutions in training our 
boys and girls who will be the men and women of to-morrow.—Fresident Roosevelt, 


February, 1909. 


“JUSTIFIABLE” LYING. 
BY DR. RICHARD C. CABOT. 


Until quite recently it was a common practice 
among physicians to tell the sufferer from eariy 
phthisis (tuberculosis) that his disease was “bron- 
chitis,’ or that he had “weak lungs.” It was 
thought harmful to “alarm the patient,” and un- 
kind to make him face the facts. Of late this per- 
nicious habit has begun to go out of fashion as re- 
gards phthisis, because the fresh air and full feed- 
ing treatment now generally adopted “gives away” 
the nature of the malady. Publicity and the wider 
knowledge of disease by the general public are 
making it harder and harder for physicians to con- 
ceal from themselves the harm that deceptioa 
works. Here, as in so many other fields, tuber- 
culosis is the entering wedge making for the saner 
treatment of all disease. We know that to get the 
best results in treatment we must have the co- 
operation of the patient; in fact that he, with God 
to help him, must do most of the work. 

But in relation to many other diseases we physi- 
cians still try to treat the patient like a dummy, 
who is passively pushed, moulded, and manipu- 
lated from without according to methods that he 
does not understand. Take heart disease, for in- 
stance. I recently knew ofa case of heart disease in 
a prominent Bostonian who consulted a fashiou- 
able Boston doctor for severe pain, due in fact to 
the heart trouble. The doctor, wishing “not to 
alarm the patient,” told him that “neuralgia of the 
stomach” was his malady. Not long after the 
patient met at his club another and still mor 
fashionable doctor, an old friend of his. The fol- 
lowing conversation ensued :— 

Patient: “Sam, what is neuralgia of the 
stomach?” 

Doctor: “ There’s no such disease.” 

Patient: “What should you think of a doctor who 
made that diagnosis?” 


Doctor: “Either he doesn’t know his job, or he 
is trying not to alarm his patient.” 

Patient: “I see.” 

It is nearly impossible to arrange that all the liars 
shall tell the same lies. Slight divergencies upset 
the whole plan. Publicity and the increasing in- 
telligence of the general public are forcing us to 
take the patient into our confidence, if only to gain 
his confidence. 

One of the hardest of tasks for those of us who 
have given up lying is to convince people not to lie 
to the insane. Almost every one,—clergymen, 
social workers, college professors, and intimate 
friends included,—will lie to any one who is, or is 
suspected of being, insane. He is outside all the 
pales of morals. Does it work? Not at all. 

The superintendent of a large asylum for the 
insane once wrote me: “Two out of every three of 
the patients in our asylum suffer from misrepre- 
sentation made to them before or after commit- 
ment by their friends. Patients are absolutely 
misled as to where they are going, and find them- 
selves in an asylum without anticipating it. Con- 
sequently they are unwilling to believe anything 
that is said to them inside the asylum. If 
their friends and pastors can deceive them, surely 
the asylum doctor will. So our hands are tied.” 

The bread-pill habit among doctors produces 
and maintains the patent-medicine habit among 
patients. Suppose the doctor told the truth, re- 
fused to give drugs except in the few diseases 
where they are really of value, and spent his time in 
discovering and eradicating the bad habits of eat- 
ing, drinking, smoking, loafing, and sexual vice, 
which produce most of the diseases for which doc- 
tors are called. People wouldn’t think they could 
squeeze out the middleman, and get that sort of 
advice out of a medicine bottle. 

“But if telling the truth makes the patient worse, 
would you still tell it?” 

If the diagnosis is really clear and certain, I find 
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that the patient has usually suspected it long before 
his friends and nurses have come to the point of 
discussing the propriety of concealing it from him. 
He looks with a pitying smile on their efforts to 
deceive him. If the diagnosis is in-doubt, as is so 
often the case, we can truthfully tell the patient 
that, and go on with our business of cure. I have 
many times seen friends amazed at the calmness—- 
even relief often—with which the sufferer learns 
the truth which they, the healthy, but faint-hearted, 
friends, could scarcely face. I have never known 
a patient made worse by learning the nature of his 
disease. 

Truth, the habit of truth telling, is coming in 
medicine-—coming fast——not by reason of any 
preaching or writing such as I am doing here, but 
by the action of the same gigantic beneficent forces 
which are making for truth in the commercial 
world to-day. These forces are publicity and sc1- 
ence. 

If we would take the shortest cut to the root of 
the whole matter, and ask why one may say flatly 
and wuncompromisingly that the lie has no 
tolerable place in the life or duty of any 
human being who ever lived, or who is living 
to-day, or who ever will live, we may find 
tne answer in the eternal fact that God, who 
was, and is, and is to be, and who is the creator 
of all life, is a God of truth. Every revelation of 
himself to man throughout the ages_ shows this. 
God has never lied; he could not lie and be God. 
And what by his nature he cannot do, he cannot 
authorize his creatures to do. God can take life, 
and God can give life; so man, with God’s 
authority, can take life and can give life. God can 
build up, and God can tear down; and man can do 
both of these in obedience to God’s orders. But 
‘God cannot lie; and man cannot work with God 
and lie. Jesus, the incarnation and revelation of 
God, said of himself, “I am the truth.” 

If, therefore, the omnipotent God cannot lie, 
nothing good that God desires for his children is 
ever dependent upon a lie for its bringing to pass. 
‘To admit anything else is to insist that the lie is a 
greater power than the omnipotence of the God of 
truth. And in so doing we must remember who is, 
by the Bible and by universal recognition, specifi- 
cally recognized as the Father of Lies. The Devil 
holds this honor. So that the situation which de- 
mands a lie as the only means of effecting a good 
outcome is a situation in which God is powerless to 
help, but which the Devil can manage for the good 
of all concerned. No other reasoning is possible. 

Look now, for a moment, at some of the cases in 
which, according to the common notion, any 

honorable and right-thinking person should lie if 
he would do his duty. To save life, to protect 
health, to further a righteous cause, to defend 
honor, to live in harmony with others, to bring 
about good. God, then, is powerless to accom- 
plish these things under some circumstances; we 
must seek the Devil’s help. Put as bluntly as that, 
it does not sound just right; but that is exactly the 
situation. Was there ever a time when life, or 
honor, or health, or a good cause could not be 


cared for by the God of truth? 
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CHARLES DARWIN. 


BY R. W. WALLACE, 


He was the Newton of Biology.—Grant Allen. 

England has had the honor of giving the world 
some great scientists. No balloting is necessary 
to place the names of Newton, Tyndall, Huxley, 
Lubbock, Lyell, and many others in the Hall of 
Fame. 

But among them all no name is more deserving 
of honor than that of the great naturalist and biolo- 
gist—Charles Darwin. 

The British Darwin and our Lincoln were born 
on the same day, February 12, 1809; and they both 
achieved the highest eminence; the one in science, 
the other in statesmanship. Both America and 
Britain will recall each of these distinguished men 
as the centenary of their birth falls due. 

By heredity Darwin was a lover of science. It 
was in the family. Erasmus Darwin—his grand- 
father—was noted for his scientific researches and 
theories, and really anticipated his illustrious 
grandson by his hypotheses concerning evolution. 

As a boy and youth Darwin revealed his fond- 
ness for nature study. Not even the atmosphere 
of Cambridge, which he attended, could stir in him 
a love of mathematics. He loathed this branch cf 
knowledge as heartily as Macaulay or Sir William 
Hamilton. He was not so averse to the classics. 
He could memorize fifty lines of Homer or Virgil 
before breakfast. He was given to poetry, and 
Horace, Shakespeare, Byron, Scott, and Thomp- 
son (hero of “The Seasons”) were his lifelong 
favorites. 

‘But the nature world attracted and bound him. 
To saunter with wide-open eyes through shadowy 
forests, by gleaming fishing pools, was his chief 
delight. He collected everything that belonged 
to nature, animate or inanimate. His shelves were 
full of shells, eggs, insects, and mineral specimens. 
And Professor Henslow of Cambridge fostered this 
love of things scientific in his pupil’s mind, and be- 
came his mentor and friend. 

Just as he was graduating from Cambridge in 
1831, the British government was sending out a 
finely-equipped vessel for scientific exploration in 
Southern seas; and Professor Henslow nominated 
the young graduate as one of the party. He was 
appointed, and to this appointment the world of 
science is indebted for that fascinating volume, 
“The Voyage of the Beagle.” 

During this voyage, which lasted six years, Dar- 
win had the opportunity of studying at close range 
the luxuriant tropical life of Brazil, the stunted life 
of Patagonia and Terra del Fuego, and the novel 
life of Chile and Peru. Nothing escaped his eye: 
nothing was forgotten in his registration. He was 
as keen a student of everything scientific as Agas- 
siz, who visited the same regions, though in some 
important instances they reached different con- 
clusions. Darwin became noted among his fellow- 
voyagers as an observer and a commentator on 
natural history subjects. The monkeys of the 
Amazon forests, the condors amid the peaks of the 
Andes, the colossal turtles of the Galapagos is- 
lands, the degenerates of Fuego, and the myriad 
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marvels of marine life came under his inspection, 
and found a place in his painstaking register. 

At twenty-eight he returned to England, to in- 
cubate what he had seen, and to give permanent 
form to certain theories he had indulged concern- 
ing the origin of things. | 

Whether wisely or not, he married his cousin, 2 
Miss Wedgwood, one of the family of pottery re- 
nown. This lady brought him a fortune, which en- 
sured to him the leisure necessary for his exacting 
scientific studies. Orpington in Kent became the 
young couple’s home, and here he gave himself up 
to his meditations; and for his recreations he had 
his garden and conservatories, his pigeons and his 
fowls. 

He was the friend of every living creature, as 
much so as our John Burroughs. One of Mere- 
dith Nugent’s pictures of him shows him walking 
through a park, and the squirrels—who all knew 
him and the nuts he had in his pockets for them— 
are all scampering towards him. One is half-way 
up his back, and two others are climbing up his 
legs. 

Darwin was a most patient student. He was 
ever most reluctant to venture any opinion before 
he had time to thoroughly revise and master it. 
Unlike the modern newspaper scribe he was never 
afraid of being “scooped.” “I have not been hasty 
in coming to a conclusion,” he wrote, as he sett 
the manuscript of his “Origin of Species” to the 
publisher ; and he certainly had not been so, for he 
had brooded that epochal work for twenty-two 
years; and it was only after another twelve years 
that, in 1871, he published his other great volume, 
“The Descent of Man.” 

The reception accorded the “Origin of Species” 
was phenomenal for a scientific book. The first 
edition was almost immediately exhausted. In 
less than six weeks the work was famous. Edition 
followed edition, and everywhere it was excitedly 
discussed. There was not a unanimity of opinion 
about it,—there never has been, but friendly or 
hostile to it, men could not ignore it. It was pres- 
ent in the college, the drawing-room, the club, and 
the pulpit. It found its way into the newspaper 
column and the stately review. And so famous 
as a thinker did the author become, that, when in 
1882 he paid the debt to Nature, with pomp and 
pageantry unusual to any outside the nobility all 
that was mortal of Charles Darwin was borne to 
England’s famous Abbey, and was laid beside an- 
other eminent scientist, Sir Isaac Newton. 

This is not the place, even had we the ability, to 
enter upon the discussion of the theory of “evolu- 
tion,” to which Darwin so honestly and so thor- 
oughly committed himself in his two important 
works. The correctness or incorrectness of his 
views as to how the world of animate beings came 
to their present forms is not up for our decision. 
Whether species as they now appear came as the 
result of creative fiat, that fixed their similarities 
and their separations; or reached their present 
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status through “the survival of the fittest” in the 
struggles of uncountable ages, is not for us here to 
attempt to deterimine. 

In Darwin’s own day his theories divided the 
scientific household. Able nature students will- 
ingly grouped themselves on his side, while others. 
just as able found themselves compelled to antago- 
nize his hypothesis. Many scientific societies in 
Europe and America loaded him with honors, 
while in his homeland he was made a Fellow of the 
Royal Society. On the other hand, by a vote of 
48 to 15, the French Academy declined to give 
him a place among the “Immortals,” on the ground 
that his works were “not science, but a mass of as- 
sertions and absolutely gratuitous hypotheses,. 
often evidently fallacious’; an action and a declara- 
tion that to Sir Charles Lyell was “a great. 
scandal.” 

And no less is the scientific household divided 
about the “Origin of Species” to-day. Darwinism 
has stalwart defenders at present who are ever 
ready to splinter a lance for their champion; but it 
has just as stout-hearted opponents, who are not 
affrighted by the perils of the tournament. Pro- 
fessor Henslow—the namesake and successor of 
Darwin’s early friend—in a recent article names 
Von Hartmann, Eimer, Gustav Wolf, De Vries, 
Hoocke, Von Wellstein, Reinske, and other pres- 
ent-day savants as confident that “the days of Dar- 
winism are numbered”; and he quotes Professor 
Fleischmann as saying that “ the Darwinian theory 
of descent has not a single fact to confirm it in the 
realm of Nature,” that “it is not the result of scien- 
tific research, but purely the product of the imagi- 
nation.” 

Apart entirely from the question of the correct- 
ness of the evolutionary theory as advanced by 
Darwin, which is siill strenuously debated, no one 
can—even should he be inclined to do so—deny 
the careful and colossal argument he formulated, 
nor the modesty and simplicity with which he pre- 
sented it. In this respect he is a graceful model 
for both scientist and theologian,who may be parti- 
zan in maintaining their premise and reaching 
their conclusion. 

Grant Allen reminds us that Darwin is “most 
commonly regarded as the discoverer and founder 
of the evolutionary hypothesis,” but that such is 
not the case. Buffon—though in a cautious form 
—anticipated him. Goethe sided with Buffon. In 
a much bolder way Lamarck suggested “the slow 
modifications of ancestral forms.” To Darwin be- 
longs the honor only of gaining for such views a 
much more general acceptance and winning a large 
section of the scientific world to his way of think- 
ing, which he most surely has; and this is to his 
credit even though he may not be infallible in his 
conclusions. It depends on the angle of vision as 
to whether or not one shall see things in their right 
perspective ; and not simply whether the thinker is 
able, or modest, or honest. Into the heated cruci- 
ble all human thought is cast, and time alone ca:r 
prove how much or little of it is gold or dross. 


The fad of the American pate is arithmetic.—Superintend- 


ent W. M. Dabidson, Omaha, 
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SOCIAL FORCES. 
BY EDWARD T. DEVINE. 


The largest and most representative body in the 
medical profession has for many years demanded 
the establishment of a health department in the 
federal government, implying that its head, with a 
seat in the cabinet, should be a physician. Or- 
ganized labor insists that the labor bureau should 
be erected into a department, its head in the cabi- 
net being a representative labor man. If teachers 
have not already in so definite a way organized to 
secure a national department of education with a 
cabinet official at its head, as in Germany, France, 
England, and all other civilized countries, this is not 
from lack of appreciation of the advantages which 
the school system might derive from such an ad- 
vance, but rather because of the somewhut 
stronger feeling in the case of education, that the 
field is one for the states rather than the nation. 

With all three of these demands we are naturally 
in sympathy. Recognizing, however, that there 
are serious, and probably insuperable, obstacles to 
the establishment of an additional federal depart- 
ment and the further enlargement of the cabinet 
which would result, we believe that progress is 
possible only through the redistribution of existing 
bureaus in such a way as to secure one great de- 
partment of health, labor, and education, with a 
physician at its head, or a layman who has the con- 
fidence of both the medical and the teaching pro- 
fession on the one hand and of organized labor on 
the other. One of the existing departments, say 
that of commerce and labor, or that of the interior, 
could readily be transformed into such a depart- 
ment of social welfare as we propose. The bu- 
reaus of health, of labor, of education, could be 
transferred into the department selected for the 
purpose, and the bureaus which would not 
naturally be combined with them could be trans- 
ferred from it to the departments in which they 
would most naturally belong. Into it would 
naturally come the pure food activities and certain 
other scientific work now carried on by the depart- 
ment of agriculture, and perhaps also the division 
of vital statistics from the census bureau, although 
there may be valid reasons for retaining the pres- 
ent close relation between the collection of vital 
statistics and the collection of the general statistics 
of population. Certainly, however, no one can de- 
fend the anomalous and absurd distribution of 
functions by which one cabinet officer whose duties 
are mainly fiscal—the secretary of the treasury—is 
responsible for the collection of statistics of mor- 
bidity, while another whose primary duties relate 
to commerce and labor, is charged with the collec- 
tion of statistics of mortality. It would appear 
that the gathering of facts about the prevalence of 
diseases and about the deaths which they cause 
ought at least to be in the same department. This 
is not the case; and the slightest examination of 
the situation discloses other equally glaring ab- 
surdities. Probably the chief objection to the cre- 
ation of a department of health, labor, and educa- 
tion would come from the side of labor. It may an- 
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pear that the change would subordinate rather 
than increase the importance of-the labor bureau. 
At present labor is linked with commerce, and 
hopes to become entirely independent. Why then 
consent to be relegated to a department in which 
two other interests so important as health and 
education are also included? This is plausible, but 
superficial. It isa sacrifice of the spirit to the 
letter. What are really the interests of labor which 
justify federal intervention? On close examina- 
tion they will be found to be very largely healtn 
interests or educational interests. The. shortening 
of hours of labor, the lessening of accidents, the 
protection of women at work, the prevention of 
child labor,—the entire nation is interested in 
these things and largely, though of course not ex- 
clusively, on the grounds of public health. Indus- 
trial education, trade schools, increase in the effi- 
ciency of labor, and the maintenance of a high 
standard of living,—these are educational prob- 
lems, but they also fall within the legitimate 
province of a labor bureau. If the labor bureau is 
to be national—not a mere class agency,—it must 
base its claim to existence and to increased impor- 
tance, not upon a desire to control the rate of 
wages, ora desire to secure any exclusive or 
monopolistic advantage, but upon the broad 
grounds of public interest, and the identification 
of the interests of working people with the inter- 
ests of the nation. To establish an intimate rela- 
tion between the labor bureau and the bureaus of 
public health and of education by their incorpora- 
tion in a common department would, therefore, be 
to exalt and not to subordinate the essential inter- 
ests of labor. 

In this new department, whether it is made to in- 
clude labor, as we have suggested, or only health 
and education, as appears to be the preference of 
others, there would naturally appear the children’s 
bureau, the need for which we have several times 
fully discussed. There are many matters not now 
falling within the recognized scope of any federal 
bureau—such as orphanage, illegitimacy and in- 
fant mortality—demanding investigation and pub- 
licity such as a children’s bureau, working on the 
lines of the labor bureau or the bureau of education, 
could give. We understand that some private so- 
cieties which for reasons best known to them- 
selves have always opposed inspection or inquiry 
by responsible official agencies, have taken alartn 
at the proposal to establish a children’s bureau at 
Washington, and that their opposition to it may ke 
expected. This is unfortunate, but there may be 
compensations. It is possible that if the lines are 
drawn in this way, it may raise questions whizh 
should be ventilated, and in that case, whatever the 
outcome, there is certain to be some _ bene- 
ficial and illuminating discussion. Speaking 
only for ourselves, our proposition is that the 
department of the interior or the department of 
commerce and labor, as may be found more ex- 
pedient, shall be transformed into a department of 
health, labor, and education, with a children’s 
bureau as one of its constituent activities —Chari- 
ties and the Commons. 
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FRANCIS J. BLAIR. 


ILLINOIS. 
[ Editorial. ] 


It was an epoch in the educational life of Illino’s 
when Francis J. Blair became state superintendent 
in 190%. Two years have accomplished simply 
marvelous results by way of starting things and 
awakening the kind of zeal that abides. A scholar 
to start with, always a professional enthusiast, emi- 
nently sane, approachable always, a charming pub- 
lic speaker, and a lover of hard work, for which he 
has abundant strength, he is the embodiment of 
the qualities that make a great leader. 

In two years he has delivered more than 500 
addresses in Illinois. While every phase of his de- 
partment is alive with new ideas and fresh zeal, it is 
the rural school problem that is being solved. He 
at once selected as an assistant County Superin- 
tendent U. J. Hoffman, and the achievements of 
Mr. Hoffman are beyond anything hitherto known. 
He has secured minute descriptions of every one of 
the 10,838 one-room schoolhouses in the state, with 
photographs of many of them. The condition of 
1,094 of these is about as bad as it can be, found- 
tion gone, siding full of holes, great crack under 
the door, no trees, shrubs, or flowers, miserable 
double outhouses. 

There are 4,281 that are attractive, beautifui 
grounds, two outhouses far apart, coal shed in the 
rear, building in good repair. 

There are 5,263 one-room buildings that are 
neither good nor very bad. The card-cataloging, 
as it were, of 10,838 one-room schoolhouses has 
been a great feat. But this is only incidental. 

The inefficiency of the ordinary county superin- 
tendent the first term is well known. When Mi. 
Blair assumed office there were forty-eight county 
superintendents who came in at the same time. 
The first business of Mr. Blair and his assistant, 
Mr. Hoffman, was to get these forty-eight county 
superintendents busy to some purpose. Mr. Hoff- 
man at once visited one of these at his office; had 
a day for acquaintance and conference, learning 
skilfully what he did not know and knew that he 
did not know. The next day he visited schoo's 
with him, doing the trick of tactful visiting himself 
while the man looked on. In the meantime an 
evening meeting had been planned at some invit- 
ing point, and Mr. Hoffman made a telling speech. 


He would plan to get in three counties a week by 
clipping half a day here and there, and on Satur- 
day he would have a meeting with the three county 
superintendents and have them do most of the talk- 
ing. After three or four weeks, he would have all 
of these superintendents come together and meet 
Superintendent Blair, the law member of the st- 
perintendent’s office, Mr. Thompson, and as many 
of the school directors as possible, and then Hoit- 
man would bring up every knotty point that had 
arisen, and Blair and Thompson would help hin 
solve them. 

It was not long before these forty-eight newly- 
elected were more expert than many an old-timer. 

Then the counties were visited in which the re- 
elected superintendents were, until, before the 
campaign ended, Blair, Hoffman, and Thompson 
had met every county superintendent in conference, 
dealing definitely with the specific difficulties of 
each. The gratitude of these officials was only 
equaled by their interest in the work. Correspon- 
dence was started all along the line, and visits to 
Springfield and the department of education were 
numerous and for a purpose. 

It was not long before these awakened _superin- 
tendents discovered that they were ahead of the peo- 
ple and of the directors themselves, and they cried 
out for help. Then a new campaign was started. 
Public meetings were held at the county seat, at- 
tended by the directors and patrons from. the 
county towns, who brought their grievances. 
Either Hoffman or Thompson attends, and the fur 
flies, at times, beyond the most vivid imagination 
of city people, or even rural people who are up-to- 
date. I have had graphic descriptions of some of 
these meetings from eye and ear witnesses, but it 
might do more harm than good if my account of 
them should stray back to those counties. 

Suffice it to say that the Blair-Hoffman-Thomr- 
son combine, to which Howarth, secretary of the 
Educational Commission, has added no little inter- 
est and strength, though he stays safely at head- 
quarters and makes trouble for his associates by 
laying plans for new laws, is doing a greater work 
than I know of elsewhere. If anyone knows of its 
equal I would like to look it up. 

The luxury of knowing the work in a great state 
like Illinois is beyond expression. 
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PORTO RICO’S GENEROSITY TO PUBLIC EDUCA- 
TION. 


BY EDWARD G. DEXTER, 


Commissioner of Education. 


The loyal Porto Rican, whether by birth or adop- 
tion, has every right to be proud of the generosity 
of the island in the matter of public education. 

At the last session of the legislature nearly one- 
third of the entire revenue of the island was appro- 
priated for schools, and in the ten years just past 
more than eight millions of dollars have gone for 
the same purpose. During those years, nearlv 
one hundred substantial schoolhouses have been 
erected, while nearly two hundred, large and small, 
are in process of construction, or planned for the 
immediate future. By far the greater amount of 
the money appropriated has, however, gone for the 
salaries of the common school teachers, the precise 
place where it will do the most good educationally. 
Porto Rico has learned already that education is 
its best investment, and has been willing to make 
that investment, looking to the future for 
returns, The wealth of the island has not yet 
made it possible to put the amount of money per 
capita into the schools that is done in the United 
States and in some of the European countries ; but 
if the generosity of the people continues, and per- 
sonal wealth increases, we need not fear being sur- 
passed by any nation in the perfection of our school 
system. 

There will be this year 817 rural teachers. 
Since nearly all the rural schools are situated in the 
remoter barrios, this means that there will be av- 
proximately that many schools outside of the 
larger centres of population. To the graded 
schools of the island have been allotted 487 teach- 
ers, 268 of whom hold the graded license, whici 
does not make it necessary that they give all their 
instruction in English. Two hundred and nine- 
teen, however, of the total number of 487, will hold 
the English graded license requiring them to give 
all instruction in English. In the cities of San 
Juan, Ponce, and Mayagiiez are grammar schools, 
and to these will be assigned more than thirty 
teachers in addition to those above mentioned. 
Distributed throughout the island, though, as de- 
termined by law, at no great distance from the 
larger centres of population, will be one hundred 
so-called preparatory schools. In these schools is 
given approximately the same instruction as in the 
rural schools, though the teachers themselves are 
under instruction given by the principal of the 
town near which the school may be, or by some 
other person . designated by the department. 
Eight kindergartens will be established in the cities. 
In addition to this large number of day schools 
there will be one hundred or more night schools in 
operation. 

The schools of the island will be supervised by a 
body of thirty-five officers, known as supervising 
principals, the island being divided into an equal 
number of school districts. This is an increase of 
sixteen supervising officers over the number for 
preceding years. It has long been recognized that 
the efficiency of a school system depends very 
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largely upon the activity and energy of its super- 
vising officers. 

An appropriation of $20,000 has been made for 
the high schools of the island, with $3,000 for inci- 
dentals. 

The legislature appropriated $45,000 for pur- 
poses of text-books and all other forms of public 
school supplies. 

Two important appropriations were made by the 
legislature for the erection of school buildings. 
One of $40,000 to be loaned to the school boards 
of the island for that purpose, one-half of the sum 
loaned to each school board being paid back in 
annual installments over a_ period of ten years, 
while the other half of each such allotment was not 
to be paid back at all. This money has been 
allotted to various municipalities of the island, and 
in some instances the schools provided for by ‘t 
are already in process of construction. 

The other appropriation, also for $40,000, was for 
the construction of cheap rural schoolhouses, no 
one of which would cost the department more than 
$250. This provides for 160 such buildings.—Re- 
port. 


TALK ON CLASS MANAGEMENT. 
(Greeley, Colorado, Bulletin.] 


The class is a group in which the teacher and 
the pupils work together for common ends. Every 
member of the class should be occupied during the 
entire period with some phase of the common work 
of the class. The recitation is for the whole class. 
Do not allow your attention to be centred upon the 
individual reciting, to the neglect of the rest of the 
class. 

The teacher should not allow suggestions to be 
made by the pupils without her permission; by s> 
doing she invites confusion and the disruption of 
her class. On the other hand, the spontaneous in- 
terest of the child, which prompts him to speak un, 
must not be neglected. The teacher’s own interest, 
rising out of thorough mastery of her subjecz, 
must give her the alertness necessary to utilize all 
the pupil’s responses. 

Do not excuse or palliate the pupil’s failure or 
countenance bluffing; by so doing you put a pre- 
mium on shiftlessness. It is due to him to know 
when he has failed. It is due to him to fail beyond 
doubt when he depends upon bluffing through. 

Be judicious in the use of criticism, both favor- 
able and adverse. Both have a place, and should 
be used when due. In no way can the standard of 
good work and conscientious effort be better im- 
pressed upon young people. 

Send pupils from the class, if possible, feeling 
that they have really accomplished something. 
That is to say, do not discourage them by making 
them overconscious of the limitations of their 
knowledge. An intelligent summarizing of the 
lesson at the close of the hour is conducive to the 
desired end. 


Massachusetts led the country in compulsory 
medical inspection, as it is still the only state re- 
quiring it. 
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THE FIRST TEACHERS’ “PLAY PARTY.” 


“The twenty-fourth sectional school board in- 
vites you to a play party to be given to the teachers 
of the twenty-fourth ward on Friday evening, Janu- 
ary 15, 1909, in the Kendrick school, 38th street, 
below Lancaster avenue. Please wear strect 
dress, that there may be greater freedom in enter- 
ing into the games. Games begin at 8 p. m. 
R. S. V. P.” 

The receipt of neatly-printed cards, bearing the 
above invitation, brought a shower of acceptances 
to the secretary of the hospitable school board, 
and aroused a flutter of delightful expectancy 
among the one hundred and twenty teachers in 
West Philadelphia’s most populous ward. 

The brightly-lighted schooi building presented 
a gala appearance with the United States flag, the 
city flag of blue and gold, palms, and flowers in the 
windows. It was easily the most popular social 
centre for the evening in that neighborhood of 
homes. The strains of a merry overture greeted 
the ears of the groups of guests as they arrived, 
and the teachers removed their wraps and pre- 
pared themselves for an evening’s social enjoy- 
ment, just as if they were in a private house. 

The members of the sectional school board re- 
ceived the company. Three members of this board 
are women, and to one of them, Mrs. Edwin C. 
Grice, widely known in educational work, belongs 
the credit of conceiving and carrying out the plan 
of the first teachers’ “play party.” 

“Take your partners for the grand march!” was 
the call promptly at 8 o’clock of Play Director Wil- 
liam Stecher, head of Philadelphia public schoo!s 
department of physical education, who had beea 
called upon to direct the evening’s play program. 
The big assembly hall (three classrooms thrown 
into one and cleared of desks and chairs for the 
occasion) resounded with the tramp of marching 
feet, no less a personage than the mayor of Phila- 
delphia himself leading the long line. 

Next a big oval ring was formed for pass bah, 
which was soon reduced to two, with runners out- 
side in turn chasing the balls. 

“Get into the game! Get into the game!” was 
the merry greeting accorded the dignified city 
school superintendent, Dr. Martin Brumbaugh, on 
his appearance. This he did most heartily; and it 
was a memorable sight to see the head of the, big 
civic educational system and the veteran mayor of 
the city dropping the burdens of public care in 
the joyful relaxation of chasing the ball and of pac- 
ing the hall in the eight-step march and galop 
which followed the ball games. 

There was a brief buzzing intermission for mus- 
cular rest and linguistic exercise; then a lively 
game of competitive pass ball was played in four 
parallel lines. Shrieks of laughter and shouts ci 
victory, as a line won out, filled the air during this 
most successful game. There was another eight- 
step march, alternated with a sideways galop. 
Then came a halt. Everybody became suddenly 
silent. Dr. Brumbaugh was speaking. “We'-e 
all children together to-night,” he said. “It will 
do us all good.” “This takes me back to my boy- 
hood,” declared the mayor, voicing his apprecia- 
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tion of being in the good time, and taking his leave. 
“How could I have known what you are all doing 
if I had not come myself to see.” 

The pianist appropriately struck up the melody, 
and the hall resounded with the merry strains of 
“In School Days.” Other popular airs were sung. 
And, after the impromptu concert, there was aa- 
other jolly competitive four-line pass ball game, 
which brought everybody present to the floor. 

Partners were changed again (as they had been 
at the end of each game, that all might become ac- 
quainted,) and seats were taken for refreshments. 
Ice cream, cake, and coffee were served. And 
there was no jollier group than that of a score of 
teachers buzzing Superintendent Brumbaugh. 

The grand finale was a march, with a London- 
bridge feature. led by a stout white-haired school 
director, carrying a big flag. The waving of small 
flags and the singing of “The Star-Spangled Ban- 
ner” followed, after three cheers each had been 
given for the mayor, Sunerintendent Brumbaugh, 
and the sectional school board. a 

Although it was the close of a busy school week, 
the teachers went to their homes refreshed and 
re-created by the pleasant combination of social 
enjoyment and free phvsical exercise afforded bv 
the merry “play party’; and with a new and 
realizing sense of the meaning of the term, the 
“socializing of the schools.” 

Jane A. Stewart. 
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MATHEMATICS IN PRIMARY GRADES. 


BY I Cc. MCNEILL, 
Superintendent of Schools, Memphis, Tenn. ° 


In discussing the question of numbers, or arith- 
metic in the primary grades, a working basis must 
be assumed or agreed upon. I take it that as to 
what should be taught there is a wide difference of 
opinion. The legal age at which children may 
enter school is a variable factor in the different 
states. Hence, what may be required or advised 
for children in Tennessee, where the legal age for 
entering school is six years, would be too stron 
for the children of Wisconsin, or any other state 
with similar laws, where children may enter while 
they are still tender infants. 

The course of study in the elementary grades 
should be framed to make the attack from the con- 
crete side. When the sensational element has en- 
tered the minds of the children, it should be kept 
alive by use. The aim to make pupils become 
quick, accurate, and self-reliant in dealing with the 
elementary arithmetical tools, addition, subtrae- 
tion, multiplication, and division, should character- 
ize the work. In arithmetic, as in other lines of 
study, percepts, concepts, and necessary relations 
are strengthened by vigorous, but rational use. 
The pupils who become free in the processes are 
not bound in attacking new and more complicated 
concrete relations as they appear in succession in a 
well-planned course. 

As to the plan of the study of primary numbers 
the question is not so complicated. The move- 
ment of the mind in grasping primary number 
ideas and the relation between them is a problem >f 
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rational method. Any method to be of value must 
rest upon the capacity of the pupils taught and a 
knowledge of how the mind works in making a 
union between the thing and the symbol used ‘o 
represent it, as well as how relations betwe-n 
quantities or numbers are firmly and correctly es- 
tablished. 

How to prepare the lesson is the most important 
question to the pupils. They cannot work intel!i- 
gently unless they understand the aim of each day s 
study. The function of the teacher is to guide 
activity. Learning is the pupils’ act. Before an 
intelligent assignment of a lesson can be made the 
teacher must consider carefully just what steps are 
new and how far the pupils are prepared by what 
they already know for the advanced work. In as- 
signing the lesson the teacher should impress 
upon the pupils the particular end in view; and 
should make sure that they understand just what 
they are to accomplish and by what plans and de- 
vices they may best succeed. Tne next day’s reci- 
tation will test the understanding of such directions 
and the faithfulness of a class in following them. 

In determining the pupils’ preparation to begin a 
new line of work the skilled teacher will approach 
the learners on their highest plane of old work, di- 
rectly related to the new material to be considered. 
If they move from this position with ease and 
freedom, it is good evidence that the lower phases 
of the subject are well organized in their minds. [f 
they do not show a mastery here, it is well t» 
descend to the next lower phase, or to.a place 
where they are able to stand firm. 


THINGS TO REMEMBER. 
xv. 
PETER STUYVESANT. 
(Born 1602, died 1682.) 


Peter Stuyvesant, the last Dutch governor of 
New Netherland, served from 1647 to 1664. 

During his administration the Dutch took pos- 
session of the Swedish colony in Delaware. 

The English sent a British fleet to New Amster- 
dam in 1664 to demand its surrender, for they 
claimed the land because of John Cabot’s discoy- 
eries. 

The Dutch surrendered to the English without a 
struggle on September 3, 1664, and New Amste;- 
dam was renamed New York in honor of James, 
Duke of York. 

The Dutch had won the lasting friendship of the 
Iroquois, the most important Indian power in 
America. 

This Indian support helped the Dutch and their 
English successors to prevent the French from ob- 
taining control of America. 

XVI. 
SAMUEL DE CHAMPLAIN AND OTHER FRENCH 
DISCOVERERS. 
Champlain: Born 1567, died 1635. 


Jacques Cartier, a Frenchman, in 1534 discov- 
ered and named the Gulf of St. Lawrence. 

In 1564 the French planted a colony on the St. 
John’s River in Florida, but it was destroyed by 
the Spaniarde, 
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A Frenchman, Samuel de Champlain, was the 
founder of Canada. He first visited it in 1603. 

The first permanent French settlement im 
America was made at Port Royal, Nova Scotia, ia 
1607. 

Quebec was founded in 1608 by Champlain. 

Champlain discovered Lakes Champlain, On- 
tario, and Huron. 

Champlain helped the Huron and Algonquin 
Indians to defeat the Iroquois at Ticonderoga in 
1609. 

The Iroquois never forgave the French, and al- 
ways afterward helped the Dutch and English in 
their conflicts with the French in America. 

The French in Canada carried on an extensive 
fur trade with the Indians, and established trading 
posts, which afterward became permanent colonies. 

Map Work.—Locate Quebec, the Richelieu 
River, Lake Champlain—From “A First Course 
in American History,” used by permission of the 
publishers, D. C. Heath & Co. 
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EARNINGS OF UNIVERSITY STUDENTS. 


University of Chicago students dependent on 
their own efforts for college expenses earn $136,- 
150 each year. Of this amount, $50,000 comes 
from work outside the university and $24,950 in 
university service. A bulletin issued by the uni- 
versity shows that they lead all other college men 
and women. From October 1 to December 24, 
last, 380 students earned $12,937.20. The largest 
items were $3,668 for department store work by 
125 students, and $2,924.50 for work in the post- 
office by twenty-four. Popular kinds of work are 
collecting accounts, lighting street lamps, carrying 
newspapers, waiting table, washing dishes, tending 
children, operating soda fountains, ushering in 
theatres, driving automobiles, wheeling invalids, 
and operating stereopticons. 

GOOD STATISTICS. 

Springfield, O., is a typical manufacturing city, 
with many lines of profitable employment for both 
boys and girls. Only 14 per cent. are eliminated 
and retarded by the fifth grade; 17 per cent. by the 
sixth ; 27 per cent. by the seventh ; and 44 per cenz. 
by the eighth. Forty per cent. of those who enter 
the school system enter the high school. 

MAKE ‘ URE. 

If you’re saddled with the notion 
That you ought to have promotion 

Don’t mistake the mere desire for ability to rise. 
Give the subject more reflection; 
It may take a new complexion 

When you view your capabilities with calm, unbiased 

eyes. 


Find out if you are returning 
Value full for what you’re earning, 
Virst be sure that you have done the very best you 
could; 
Perhaps the time you’re wasting wishing 
Takes your mind from off your fishing. 
If you show a pile of sawdust we'll believe you're 


sawing wood, 
Selected, 
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PUBLIC SCHOOL MUSIC. 


THE SCHOOL ORCHESTRA. 


BY WILLIAM A. WETZELL, 
Music Supervisor, Salt Lake City. 


To organize a school orchestra, and to success- 
fully maintain it, are undertakings of no small mag- 
nitude. 

This work involves careful investigation on the 
part of the supervisor and teachers as to who can 
play such instruments as are usually employed in 
an orchestra, and with what skill and efficiency the 
young people can play them. Of course one must 
not look for artists among the children, and yet 
there are many of them who are quite skilful in the 
use of the standard musical instruments. A few 
of them are musical geniuses, and such are always 
chosen as leaders. 

To keep up these organizations, and to keep 
them working sincerely and harmoniously, re- 
quires constant watchfulness, extreme care, great 
patience, and all the kindly encouragement that 
one’s big and loving heart and musical soul can 
give out. . 

Perhaps my own personal exverience in the 
formation and maintaining of school orchestras in 
Salt Lake City will be of more value to the reader 
than all the theory I can write. 1 sometimes think 
that we do vastly too much theorizing in much of 
our work in the public schools. What we need is 
something tangible——something which can be 
made immediately practicable. Therefore, let me 
tell my story. 

Three years ago I made a very careful canvass 9 
the schools of the city to ascertain how many chil- 
dren were studying instrumental music, and what 
instruments they were learning to play. The can- 
vass included all grades from the third to the 
eighth. The result of this canvass was most grati- 
fying. I found that nearly twenty-five per cen‘. 
of the children at that time in attendance were 
learning to play on some musical instrument. 
This canvass, which was made for my own benefit, 
aroused an interest along this line of music in- 
struction. Many of the children who listened to 
my talk and questions persistently importuned 
their parents to allow them to study instrumental 
music. That the children won, I need not say. 

During the next two or three months the music 
houses reported largely-increased sales in music in- 
struments of the smaller variety ; but there was no 
commercial thought in my suggestion. It was 
done solely to make the children happier and bet- 
ter, and to arouse an interest in the most wonder- 
ful influence for good and noble manhood and 
womanhood that was ever introduced into a school 
curriculum. 

After finding this available material I began to 
look about for leaders, or directors, to organize 
and systematize it and put it in working condition. 
In some schools I found the musical genius to 
which I have referred. I found many teachers 
who were skilful performers on some orchestra in- 
strument. Many parents, who possessed rare 


musical ability, cheerfully volunteered their ser- 
vices. Many of the local teachers of music warmly 
seconded my efforts in forming these little musical 
clubs. I set all these to work. This was the be- 
ginning. 

But now about the make-up of our orchestras. 
We are short on the large stringed instruments 
and the large brass wind instruments, and for the 
reason that the children cannot handle these instru- 
ments in a satisfactory manner; but these are com- 
ing on. Several pupils are now studying the ‘cello, 
and a few the horn and the trombone. We have 
many violins, cornets, and clarinets, and a few 
trombones and flutes. We have many fretted in- 
struments, and have in two schools quite prosper- 
ous guitar and mandolin clubs. 

At first we had but few cornets. To encourage 
the study of this instrument, I organized a cornet 
club. Thirty-two boys became members of the 
club. About one-half of them made excellent 
progress. Several of these boys were members of 
the Salt Lake Juvenile Band, which created quite 
a sensation in the Middle East last summer. Many 
of these boys are now doing efficient work in our 
orchestras. 

At first several of our local teachers objected to - 
their students becoming members of our little 
orchestras, claiming that they might contract bad 
habits in playing. But after presenting my plans 
to them, I convinced them that their students could 


_ hot possibly contract worse habits, while playing 


under the direction of a watchful conductor, than 
they would contract while playing at home without 
guidance or direction. To-day these teachers are 
giving us their hearty encouragement. 

The music, of course, must be quite simple and 
easy of execution. We often discourage the be- 
ginners by placing before them a composition too 
difficult for them to perform without much study 
and practice. This is a feature which calls for the 
good, sound, pedagogical judgment of the super- 
visor and the conductor. The children must not be 
allowed to continue too long on the so-called popu- 
lar music for amateur orchestras. They must be 
led to see and appreciate the beauty of melody ana 
rhythm in something better. We are trying to 
lead our boys and girls to see the beauty and 
grandeur in classic music. That they may learn te 
love the best, we must give them the best, and thir 
“best” must be presented in the best possible man- 
ner, and by one whose heart is full of the best. We 
have been making extensive use of Root and Son's 
music for amateur orchestras; also their collection 
of selections from the operas arranged for amateur 
orchestras. Each school having an orchestra is a 
subscriber for the Dominant, a monthly publica- 
tion which contains some very excellent popular 
selections for the orchestra. 

Our best orchestra is in our Webster school. 
This orchestra is directed by a girl fifteen years old. 
She is a skilled performer on the violin, and directs 


[Comtinued on page 158.) 
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THE CLEVELAND SITUATION. 


For a quarter of a century Cleveland held the 
centre of the stage educationally. From the days 
of Andrew J. Rickoff there has always been a 
“Cleveland idea” challenging the rest of the coun- 
try to take notice. 

Now, for the first time, Cleveland has no “idea,” 
but, rather, a situation, and it is a situation. 

For the first time in a quarter of a century the 
reactionaries have turned off the steam and put on 
brakes, shut off the headlight and hung out a red 
lantern from the rear platform. 

In October I spent an evening at a meeting of 
the board of education, and it was so smooth and 
every way delightful that it reminded one of a pink 
tea,—but all that is three months old. There has 
been hot stuff served in place of frappe since then. 

In three weeks the Cleveland newspaper atten- 
tion to the schools would have made an 8mo book 
of 150 pages. Neither of the earthquakes in Sicily 
or in Washington could crowd the school situa- 
tion from the front page. 

After reading every word of it, I cannot see why 
there should have been such an ebulition, but the 
bad blood was there, and there was the resultant 
pain, which others could not feel. 

The initial trouble appears to have been the 
introduction of scholarship subjects into the city 
normal school, which appeared to necessitate a 
longer school day. A new principal of the normal 
school came about that time, and a new location 
for the proposed normal school building. Then 


' there was a discovery that the sacred precincts of 


arithmetic had been invaded by the drawing, and 
there were too many supervisors or they were too 
officious, and all this in a year in which four-sev- 
enths of the board of education is to be elected. 

More things were said in Cleveland, education- 
ally, in three weeks than in any other 100 cities, 
and there was nothing left unsaid so far as the 
most vivid imagination can suspect. 
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It seems to be all over, and the normal schol 
principal is a high school principal, and a high 
school principal is a normal school principal, draw- 
ing has apologized for trespassing upon the 
arithmetical holy of holies, and the children wi'l 
know less of art and have less skill with their 
hands, but they will indulge themselves once more 
in arithmetical conundrums and the least common 
multiple. 

The big quake is over, but the little quakes will 
cause tremors for a time until the ‘‘situation” situ- 
ates at some other situation. 


OHIO’S EDUCATIONAL ACTIVITIES.—(IV.) 


City institutes are coming to be a feature of 
many Ohio cities as hitherto they were known in 
the largest cities only. Five cities unite in an in- 
stitute group, as, for instance, Springfield, Piqua, 
Greenfield, Van Wert, and Kenton. They unite 
on five lecturers, and, one by one, they come for a 
day. All teachers attend, and often the citizens wiil 
pack the largest hall or church for the evening. 
The expense is no greater, to say the least, than 
it would be to have two of these men for five days. 
There is certainly no more interruption to the 
schools, and the public gets much more out of it. 

Sharkey of Van Wert! Here is a man whose 
educational life has been spent in two communities, 
and in each he has been, all in all, one of the braini- 
est, sanest, noblest of citizens. 

Before I ever knew Sharkey I met a man on the 
lecture platform, a young man of large promise, 
whose success has justified the prophecy of those 

«days, who said: “You know Sharkey, of course?” 

“Somewhat.” That was the way I let myself 
down easy for not knowing him. — 

“Well, you want to know him ‘every what’ and 
‘all what,’”’ he said, “for he is the biggest fellow in 
the bunch. I’d have gone to the devil but for him, 
and so would and ,’ naming two other 
prominent men, and then he told me how three 
over-grown, good-for-nothing, put-the-teacher-oat 
fellows went to school one winter term just for the 
deviltry there was in it, and the rest of the story 
need not be told. 

I could.write a book on the things I’ve heard 
and known of J. P. Sharkey in the quarter of a 
century that he has been a teacher and superin- 
tendent. I’d sooner take my chances in the limit- 
less beyond with his record than with that of the 
“big” fellow in politics or. business. | Who 
wouldn’t? 

Boggess of Springfield! Well, I have been saying 
so much of Carey Boggess’ remarkable “Report” 
editorially, and have quoted so much from it that 
there is no justification in saying more of him, but 
of Springfield it is due to say that she has voted 
the funds for a $200,000 high school house, and it 
will be both beautiful and useful, the pride of the 
city, and the joy of the teachers and students. 

Piqua! If you envy the young superintendent 
who follows the old superintendent, then let your- 
self out on J. R. Bleacher, who succeeded Bennett 
at Piqua. Ohio has had but ore Bennett, thrifty, 
vigorous, insistent. He was in the saddle before 
the other fellows were weaned. The grandpar- 
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ents of the pupils of Piqua were in school in his 
day. He could not retire. Bennett retire? No 


more than Roosevelt could go back and sit down. — 


When Piqua was too contracted for him and the 
public schools too fetterish, he took the Methodist 
denomination under his arm, and is setting aright 
all the schools of their order in the South. Some- 
body else had to come to Piqua, and so Bleacher 
is there; and he is coming out all right because he 
will not quarrel with those who think all wisdom 
departed when the wise man of all the years 
stepped aside. Bleacher is equal to the problem 
educationally, and that is saying a great deal, for it 
was a great problem that any one would have faced 
who succeeded Bennett. 

Greenville tried an experiment which is no 
longer an experiment, when she took .one of her 
own boys, young, inexperienced in the larger edu- 
cational affairs of the state, and made him superin- 
tendent. Theoretically, it was not the thing to do 
professionally nor practically, but I would wager, 
if I was a wagerer, that he will be one of the most 
useful of the superintendents the city has hai. 
Experience has taught me that not all who get into 
the educational sheep fold by some other way than 
that of traditional regulations are incompetent to 
lead the young people to green pastures. 

Already he has righted some wrongs in a manty 
and courageous way, and the end is not yet. 
Sometimes it is well to get close to the problem, 
as one cannot always do through books or the lec- 
ture room. 

Superintendent Norman Edward Hutchinson 
has for eight years been developing the school 
work and educational sentiment of Kenton, and his 
success is highly appreciated locally and by his 
fellow superintendents as a man to tie to. 


COLORADO ASSOCIATION. 


Colorado broke her record in number, in atten- 
dance, interest, and in enthusiasm at her state 
association this year. It was a remarkable pro- 
gram in variety of subjects and in the range of mea 
and women who spoke. The audience was re- 
sponsive and required no nonsense to amuse it. 
The most significant phase of the meeting was the 
thirty minutes given to five state leaders, who chose 
their subjects and spoke for five minutes each. 
Even the president had no knowledge of the theme, 
and each announced his own subject. As none 
knew what the other was to say, it was a genuine 
medley. Each came within five minutes, and 
packed a half-hour speech into the time. It was a 
great scheme, and went off like clock work. In- 
cluding the coming and going of the people from 
the platform, this feature of the program took only 
thirty-two minutes. There were two women and 
three men speaking. No one went over time. 

Dr. B. O. Aylesworth, president of the State 
Agricultural College, was a delightful and skilful 
presiding officer. In no other way does the Colo- 
rado spirit manifest itself more attractively than in 
the selection of the president. Three years ago 
it was then Superintendent L. C. Greeley; two 
years ago Dr. James H. Baker of the State Uni- 
versity ; last year it was Dr. Z. X. Snyder of the 
State Normal school; and now, having had Dr. 
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Aylesworth of the Agricultural College, they turn 
to Dr. Charles E. Chadsey, Denver’s present su- 
perintendent. 

The personality of the various state associations 
is an interesting study, No two in all the country 
are at all alike. In 1908 1 was on seven state as- 
sociation programs, and in the run of years have 
come to know many of these associations, and to 
see the wheels go round is one of the professional 
luxuries of the times. 

There is not a more perfect machine—I speak 
it in praise and not in criticism—than in Colorado, 
and yet it slipped a cog at Denver and thereby 
demonstrated in the best of all ways its own pe:- 
fection, as there was no tremor of impatience or 
vexation at the slipping, and the machinery was 
running smoothly and serenely a minute after- 
ward, and will do so fur many years to come. No- 
where do men differ as to policy and love one an- 
other fraternally as they do in Colorado. Every 
educator seems to have been put under bonds from 
years agone to years to come to keep the peace, 
whatever policy wins or loses, and nobody is side- 
tracked and there is no steam roller on the track. 

Nowhere are there greater differences of opin- 
ion as to school theories or educational practices 
than here. The presidents of the five great edu- 
cational institutions have five as distinct policies as 
any five men or institutions in the United States, 
and no man is backward in bringing forward his 
plans and purposes, and there is never a ruffled 
soul through it all. 

Then the superintendents are men of convic- 
tions, of educational creeds, and each has reasons 
for the faith that is in him, Charles E. Chadsey of 
Denver, John Dietricn of Colorado Springs, J. *. 
Keating of South Pueblo, W. C. Potter of North 
Pueblo, and twenty strong men of other cities are 
always in the game. The high school principals 
and the grammar school men are equally ready for 
a loyal scrap, while Nathan B. Coy, Fred Dick, 
and John R. Bell have always been on deck. 
Chief of them all, however, is Daniels of Fort Col- 
lins, “Joe,” one of the best librarians of the coun- 
try, the genius of the reading circle work, and the 
man whose hand is never off the lever. 

To one who knows the various state associa- 
tions of the country, the development of excep- 
tional men is interesting, and this is peculiarly true 
of the evolution of the secretary of seven years, a 
record wholly out of the ordinary, W. W. Reming- 
ton of Denver. The treasurer, H. S. Phillips, has 
had six terms, but both Joseph C. Shattuck and 
Warren E. Knapp exceeded this, but the end of 
neither Phillips nor Remington is in the near 
future. 

The state superintendent is always a woman, 
and, presumably, always will be. No man has any 
ambition to seek the nomination fiom either party, 
and most of the county superintendents are 
women, but, strange to say, nO woman, even 
though she be the state superintendent, aspires to 
so much as a place on the rear platform of the 
state association train. All in all it is as delight- 
ful an experience to note the variations in the 
state association ways and means of doing things 
as anything I know in professional life. 
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RELIGIOUS AWAKENING. 


It is thought by experts that Boston and vicinity 
have been more, universally interested in the reli- 
gious movement led by Dr. J. Wilbur Chapman 
than any other large city of America has ever beeu. 
Every large hall and church in the heart of Boston 
has been filled irom one to three times every day, 
and there have been twenty-seven other centres 
in which meetings have been daily held. Next 
Saturday will be Educational Day, and at Peo- 
ple’s temple there will be nearly 2,500 teachers, for 
whom the service is especially held. Dr. Chap- 
man and Mr. Alexander, his musical companion, 
are to hold one of the most important of all their 
meetings for the teachers. This arrangement is 
largely due to the thoughtfulness of W. H. H. Bry- 
ant, who has financed the movement, by iar the 
most imposing effort of the kind ever undertaken 
in America. 

— 
A PEDERAL CHILDREN’S BUREAU. 

It is well to keep in mind the fact that a move- 
ment is on foot to have Congress establisha Federal 
Children’s Bureau, whose purpose it shall be to sup- 
ply the people of the country with authorita- 
tive information on matters pertaining to the wel- 
fare of children and child life. The scope of this 
bureau is to investigate questions of infant mor- 
tality, the birth rate, physical degeneracy, orphan- 
age, juvenile delinquency, and juvenile courts, de- 
sertion and illegitimacy, employment, dangerous 
occupations, accidents and diseases oi children of 
the industrial classes, legislation affecting children 
in the several states and territories, and such other 
facts as have a hearing upon the health, efficiency, 
character, and training of children. Noble as is 
this mission, it will be an outrage to have money 
appropriated therefor until the National Bureau 
of Education is decently provided for. This oughi 
to be done, but not by leaving the other undon:. 
President Roosevelt, Secretary Garfield, Commis- 
sioner Brown, and everybody else knowing the 
facts have made an earnest plea for the burean. 
Now let this provision be made, and then the way 
will be clear for this new work. 


a 


IOWA’S RECODIFICATION. 


It has been many a day since education has had 
such an in-ning, or, possibly, out-ing, in Lowa as at 
this session of the legislature. Under the lead of a 
commission, with Professor Bolton of the State 
University as chairman, an elaborate report has 
been prepared. The commission worked over the 
laws, old and new, for two years with an appropria- 
tion of $3,000 for clerical aid. Although the com- 
mission was composed of the leaders in educatioa 
and made a unanimous report, the criticisms are so 
abundant and ardent that the probability is that the 
bill, if one passes, will never be recognized by the 
patient toilers of the last two years. The chair- 
man of the educational committee of the House of 
Representatives is highly capable, liberally edu- 
cated, professionally progressive, and sincere. He 
asked for opinions of the bill, and he has them by 
the bushel. It is universally conceded that a re- 
codification of the laws is needed, but apparently 
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the attempt to present a perfect law was ill-timed. 
Just now the courage of the educational leaders 
is not great. They fully realize that the legisle- 
ture is a condition and not a theory. 


NEW ENGLAND AT CHICAGO. 


New England will have a hundred in attendance 
at Chicago. While it is impossible for them all to 
go together, because no one starting time will 
satisfy all, there will be fully seventy-five in the 
party leaving Boston at 1.45 p. m. Saturday, Febru- 
ary 20. ‘This will be the largest party that has 
ever gone from New England to a meeting of the 
Department of Superintendence on one train. 
There is to be a New England dinner in Chicago 
for all New Englanders, at home or abroad. It 
will be at the Union League Club. Information 
can be had by addressing the editor of the Journal 
of Education. 


a a 


John Williams White, one of the oldest and best 
known college professors in the country, ‘has just 
resigned his position at Harvard, where he has 
been teaching Greek since 1874. Professor White 
was graduated from Ohio Wesleyan University in 
1868. After that he studied at Berlin and Harvard. 
He has been the recipient of many notable honors 
in the past thirty years. Probably he is best 
known to teachers and pupils through his “First 
Greek Book.” From available statistics, it is esti- 
mated that eighty per cent. of the high schools and 
academies where Greek is taught use this book. 


The 1908 report of the United States Commis- 
sioner of Education leaves out 300 pages of statis- 
tics regarding secondary institutions. This may 
be wise in view of the lack of appropriation, but 
these have been more frequently used than any 
other part of the report. Their use has been a 
convenience, but possibly not a necessity. 


The Brooklyn Teachers’ Association is always 
a-doing things, and now it is a-going as well as 
a-doing, for in large numbers the members will go 
to Washington and other places for the holidays. 


Superintendent Vernon L. Davey of East 
Orange, N. J., has arranged for a party of thirty-five 
for the Chicago meeting. 


Fifty-three Ohio counties have voted out the 
saloon, and only eight have voted to retain saloons. 
The world moves. 


Eliminating the fraternities from the Denver 
high schools was not as peaceful a process as 
seemed probable. 


Another “simplified” spelling spell, and it looks 
very much as though the whole thing had come to 
be a huge joke. 


New Rochelle, N. Y., has raised the salary of 
Dr. Albert Leonard, superintendent, to $4,000. 

Omaha has given Superintendent W. M. David- 
son an election for three years at $5,000 a year. 


Department of Superintendence, Chicago, Feb- 
ruary 23, 24, 25. 
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THE WEEK 


QUIETING DOWN AT WASHINGTON. 

The House of Representatives seems to have be- 
come convinced of the folly of continuing its at- 
tacks upon the President; and it has so modified 
the instructions of the special committee which ‘t 
appointed to investigate the secret service as to 
take the sting out of the proceedings. 


THE JAPANESE QUBSTION. 


The Nevada legislature has seen fit to add fuel t» 
the flame in the Japanese question by the adoption 
of vehement anti-Japanese resolutions, and the in- 
troduction of other resolutions explicitly denying 
to Japanese the right to own land. Nevada has a 
total population of only about 42,000, and at the 
last census there were exactly 228 Japanese resi- 
dents in the state,so that there does not seem to 
be much reason for its becoming excited ; but it 1s 
possible even for so small a state to do a good deal 
of mischief upon an issue like this. The Japanese 
government is acting with commendable restraint 
under conditions of some provocation, and the 
Japanese foreign minister has made a friendly and 
conciliatory speech in the Japanese Diet, for which 
he was rewarded by a bitter and sensational attack 
by one of the opposition leaders. 


A TREMENDOUS CONCENTRATION OF POWER. 


The election of E. H. Harriman to the directo- 
rate of the New York Central has directed atten- 
tion anew to the tremendous concentration of 
power in the control of the railway systems of the 
country which has been acquired by this one rail- 
way operator. Eleven of the great systems of the 
country—the Union Pacific, Southern Pacific, Tlli- 
nois Central, New York Central, Atchison, St. 
Paul, Northwestern, Baltimore and Ohio, Dela- 
ware and Hudson, Georgia Central, and Erie—ag- 
gregating nearly one-third of the total railway 
mileage of the country, are now in his control. 


THE TRUSTS AGAIN HIT. 


The supreme court of the United States, in a de- 
cision which it has rendered in a suit brought by 
the Continental Wall Taper Company, known as 
the Wall Paper Trust, against a Cincinnati firm of 
dealers in wall paper, in an opinion in which five 
justices concurred and from which four dissente?, 
finds that the Continental Company practically ad- 
mitted that it had a monopoly of the manufacture 
of wall paper in the United Statcs; and also that 
the pending suit was based upon the illegal agree- 
ments to which the plaintiff and defendant com- 
panies were parties. The court refused to give 
judgment for the plaintiff company, on the ground 
that to do so would be to give the aid of the court 
in making effective the illegal agreements which 
constituted the forbidden combination. This 
means, broadly, that trusts cannot rely upon the 
courts to aid them in collecting their accounts. 


THE BROWNSVILLE CASR. 


A way has been opened for the final adjustmeet 
of the long-contested Brownsville case through a 
compromise agreed upon by the Republican Sena, 
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tors, and satisfactory alike to Senator Foraker 
and to those who have sided with the President. 
Under this arrangement, a military court of in- 
quiry is to be appointed to hear and report upon all 
charges and testimony relative to the famous shoot- 
ing affray. The court is also to make partial re- 
ports as to non-commissioned officers and men 0 
the implicated companies whom they find to be 
qualified for re-enlistment; and these re-enlist- 
ments, when authorized, will be dated back to the 
time. when the men were discharged, and back pay 
and allowances will be given to the men. 


THE PRESIDENTIAL SUCCESSION. 


Congress is very wisely taking the initial steps 
toward providing for the succession to the presi- 
dency under circumstances which are not covere:! 
by existing arrangements. Under the present sy3- 
tem, the cabinet officers, beginning with the secr:- 
tary of state, furnish a line of temporary succes- 
sors to the presidential office, in the event of the 
death or disability of both the President and Vice- 
President. But, in case of the death of the Presi- 
dent and Vice-President, and all the members of 
the cabinet, or in case of the death of the President- 
elect and Vice-President-elect before assuming 
office or before the appointment of cabinet officers, 
no provision is now made to fill the gap. The pro- 


posed constitutional amendment gives Congress . 


authority to provide by law for such an emergency. 
THE OPIUM BVIL. 


A serious attempt is being made by other gov- 
ernments to assist the Chinese government in its 
evidently sincere attempt to suppress the opium 
traffic, which in that empire is fully as serious a 
problem as the drink evil in the United States and 
other western countries. To this end, at the invi- 
tation of the United States, an international opium 
conference has been assembled at Shanghai, to 
which China, Japan, Great Britain, France, Ger- 
many, Holland, Turkey, and the United States have 
sent delegates. It is the aim of the conference to 
determine ways and means for controlling the 
whole opium and morphia traffic. Meanwhile o-r 
own Congress is legislating upon this question. 


A BIT OF INTERNATIONAL MATHEMATICS. 


Bulgaria and Turkey have been at loggerheads, 
indeed, on the verge of war, because of a disagree- 
ment over the amount of the indemnity which Bul- 
garia should pay to Turkey in compensation for 
her declaration of independence last October. 
Bulgaria was willing to pay $16,000,000, but Tur- 
key demanded $24,000,000, and both parties were 
so obstinate that it seemed impossible that they 
should be reconciled; but Russia has been able to 
suggest a compromise which is acceptable to both 
the contestants. Turkey is paying Russia $1,600,- 
000 a year, without interest,as an indemnity im- 
posed after the war of 1877. Russia now agrees that 
these payments be suspended until they equal the 
$24,000,000 which Turkey asks of Bulgaria. In 
return, Russia will draw from Bulgaria in annual 
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PUBLIC SCHOOL MUSIC. 


(Continued from page 153.] 


with much energy and intelligence. This organiza- 
tion consists of three violins, two cornets, two clari- 
nets, one flute, one trombone, and the piano. 

Our largest orchestra is in our Franklin school. 
It is directed by one of the teachers, who possesses 
much musical talent. This orchestra consists of 
four violins, three cornets, two clarinets, one flute, 
one trombone, and the piano. 

In our Lowell school orchestra we have a ’cello 
played by a boy only eleven years old. 

The foregoing refers wholly to the organization 
of these little musical clubs in tne grade schools. 
It is probably a misnomer to call them “orches- 
tras” ; but the children like it, so let it go. 

In our high school we have an orchestra of about 
twenty pieces, directed by one of the students. 
This organization is beginning to render selections 
of classic order. 

In conclusion, I plead for the organization of 
such music clubs in all the public schools. What 
we are doing in Salt Lake City can be done else- 
where. The three essentials to success in this 
work are: Organization, direction, and co-opera- 
tion. 


SONG OF THE UNION. 
_ BY VICTOR FRAZEE. 
[For Flag Day.] 


[To be sung to the tune of “Tramp, Tramp, Tramp, 
the Boys Are Marching.’’] 


When our nation sought a man who should lead his 
people forth 
In the cause which tried men’s souls through years of 
strife, 
Abraham Lincoln strode before, consecrating civil war 
By the greatness of his leadership and life. 


Tramp, tramp, tramp, the people, marching. 
Chose their captain for the fray 

And beneath the starry flag of a land to freedom sworn, 
Led a race from gloom and darkness into day. 


When the nation’s leader called to her brave and loyal 


sons 
To go forth and risk their lives in dreadful war, 


How they hearkened to the call, faced the danger, death 
and all, 
And preserved the Union, one for evermore! 


Tramp, tramp, tramp, the boys were marching; 
Their young lives they freely gave; 

And beneath the starry flag our great Union lives to-day 
Just because the boys of long ago were brave. 


Now the Union marches on, choosing paths of peace and 
light, 
Shall our heroes live no more except in song? 
Let us answer with our life, being heroes in the strife 
Where the right is always battling ’gainst the wrong. 


Tramp, tramp, tramp, we all are marching; 
There are causes yet to save; 

And beneath the starry flag our great Union will endure, 
If the boys of every day are true and brave, 
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AN BASY WAY OF CORRECTING COMPOSITIONS. 


During my recent visit to America, while I was 
searching for some easy and effective method of 
correcting compositions, I was struck by an ex- 
periment that was being tried in some towns, and 
for which many teacners claimed unqualified suc- 
cess. We all know how, after we have spent some 
hours in correcting a set of exercises, more often 
than not the pupils, in a lackadaisical fashion, see 
how many marks they have gained, and then put 
their papers aside without looking at their cor- 
rected mistakes. The Americans are nothing if they 
are not practical. They do not like their labors to 
be thus spent in vain; and so they have devised a 
delightful plan of saving the teacher hours of 
trouble. I do not say whether the plan is practica- 
ble or not, but I should like teact ers to try the 
experiment in England—if inspectors and head 
masters will allow them—and, after a year’s honest 
trial, to chronicle their results. 

I have already withheld the secret too long from 
the reader. Let me proceed. 

In many schools in Boston, New York, anl 
New Orleans the following method of correcting 
composition (or some modification thereof) is in 
vogue. An hour and a half a week is assigned t> 
the composition exercises, which are done entirely 
in school. 

In the lower grades—i. e., with children, say, up 
to the age of eleven—half an hour is spent in writ- 
ing the exercises, another half in correcting, and 
a third is used for copying the corrected exercises. 
In the upper grades—i. e., between the ages of 
eleven and fourteen—an hour is devoted to the 
writing of the composition and half an hour to the 
correction, the recopying being dispensed with. 
During the writing the teacher goes round and 
corrects, here and there, individual mistakes. The 
children write as much as they can in the given 
time, and then, after the writing—i. e., during the 
half hour set aside for correction—they exchange 
their papers and their classmates make corrections 
under the direction of the teacher. The children 
thus take an active part in the correction of their 
fellow-pupils’ mistakes. It is urged that the chiid 
is by this means put into an active attitude, and 
not, as he usually is, into a passive one. There 1s 
no doubt the members of the class pay serious at- 
tention to the criticism of their fellow-pupils. 
They are not apathetic—as they are, curiously 
enough, with respect to the teacher’s corrections. 
This fact | am sure of. “Some mistakes go un- 
marked?” I said to one teacher. “Yes, certainly!” 
was the reply. ‘What of that? Practically all 
mistakes go unmarked by the child when they are 
marked by the teacher. Try the plan and watch 
the result. The child will gradually lose his indif- 
ference and be on the qui vive. He will discuss 
his mistakes with his fellow-pupil.” 

The question will naturally arise in the reader's 
mind: How is it possible for the child to correct the 
mistakes? First, the class must be taught how to 
correct them. The points to look out for shou'd 
be put on the board. “Beginning with the most 
obvious things,” says Mr. Clapp of the George 
Putnam school, Boston (who, by the way, inaugy- 
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rated the scheme), “such as the proper mark at the 
end of a sentence, the capital at the beginning, the 
separation of paragraphs, suitable margins, the use 
of capitals, the spelling of common words, the 
apostrophe, the list will eventually include the mis- 
use of words, repetition of words or phrases, unre- 
lated facts, agreement of verbs with subjects and 
of pronouns with antecedents, etc.” Some mis- 
takes are anticipated— e. g., the spelling of certain 
words that are bound to come in the work. Be- 
sides, the dictionary may be used in case of doubt. 
In many schools I found every pupil provided with 
a “Webster’s Smaller Dictionary.” Every class- 
room, too, had a “Webster’s International” ready 
for reference on a lecturn. As a rule, however, 
only one type of mistake is corrected at a time. 
Many teachers urged as a principle of prime im- 
portance that not every mistake was to be cor- 
rected. For instance, if lessons on punctuation or 
paragraphing have recently been given as part of 
the progressive course of study, then punctuation 
or paragraphing will engross the attention in the 
correction. Other obvious corrections will be 
made, but the one type of mistake is noticed be- 
yond all others. 

The poorest compositions pass at times into the 
hands of the best scholars, and vice versa. Each 
paper is corrected, wherever possible, by two pu- 
pils, and then, after the signatures are affixed, re- 
turned to its owner. The children are then a'- 
lowed to discuss their mistakes with those who 
have corrected their papers, the arbitration of the 
teacher being called ,in where necessary. Some 
teacher, no doubt, will object: “Yes; I am 
glad you say the arbitration of the teacher should 
be called in. Poor teacher! how often the neces- 
sity will arise!” I grant there is a disciplinary difti- 
culty unless the changes are limited between two; 
but, after all, the military form of discipline is not 
always so rigidly necessary. A few minutes’ 
mutual discussion among the pupils will not injure 
the discipline of a good disciplinarian. 

Finally the papers are handed in to the teacher, 
who reads some of the compositions only each 
time, to see how the pupils are progressing, and 
what lessons to give to prevent the same _ typical 
and general mistakes. All the papers are not read 
at atime. A few—say a fourth—selected on each 
occasion will make it possible for the whole to pass 
under the teacher’s supervision in a month—not a 
very arduous task. Sometimes one or two are 
read in class and submitted to the general criticism 
of the class and the teacher. The teacher is not 
merciless, but remembers that criticism should be 
constructive as well as destructive; praise should 
be interspersed with blame. The children criticise 
very outspokenly in America. If oral work were 
encouraged here, the free and mutual criticism of 
the pupils would make the correction of the com- 
position by the children more possible. Matters 
of style, of course, demand the teacher’s attention ; 
but even here something may be done. Let me 
again quote Mr. Clapp: “In training the judgment 
of the children to recognize the best sentences in a 
composition the teacher begins by writing on the 
blackboard from a child’s paper a sentence which 
is better than the average, and showing how it is 
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better than some other ways of telling the same 
thing. Then she selects some poor sentences, aml 
allows the children to suggest how they may be 
improved. She also takes occasion to show the 
class some clear and graceful sentences from good 
authors.”—Albert E. Roberts, in the London Jour- 
nal of Education. 


TERE MARKING SYSTEM. 


Editor of the Journal of Education: As no further 
answers to the first set of questions are being received, 
it is time to propose the second set; this set to be in re- 
lation to what should take its place if the marking sys- 
tem were given up:— 

I. Since the marking system is a necessity so long as 
we cling to the conception that education means “the 
assimilation of knowledge,” what new conception shall 
we adopt in order to be able to do without any form of 
marking? 

II. In place of approbation, emulation, imitation— 
the three educational principles now in force—what 
new principles shall be employed? 

III. Instead of acting as censor, in what new rela- 
tion shall the teacher stand to the child? 

IV. What new powers are we to attempt to develop 
in the child,—powers that the marking system must 
leave untouched? 

Vv. What new characteristics would distinguish the 
youth educated in accord with the new conception of 
education? At what age should these characteristics 
unmistakably appear? 

VI. What bearing does the consideration of these 
questions have upon the now acute problem of indus- 
trial education? 

Let us hope, Mr. Editor, that not only those who an- 
swered the first set of questions but also maty others 
who are interested will respond to your invitation to 
answer. 


William D. Mackintosh. 


TWO YEARS’ EXPERIENCE WI1H THE “MERIT- 
EFFORT” SALARY PLAN. 


It is a self-evident truth that time of service is not a 
measure of efficiency either in business or professional 
life. One teacher of five-weeks’ experience often is worth 
more than another who has taught five years. It takes 
something more than experience and time to make a 
good teacher. Salary schemes that increase the teach- 
ers’ compensation on a_ time-of-service basis are neces- 
sarily unjust and unfortunate. Unjust in that they re- 
ward alike the efficient and the inefficient; unfortunate ~ 
in that they retain the most inefficient and lose the best. 

There are two fundamental factors that make up a 
teacher’s worth to the community. First, her present 
success, or better, efficiency, as a teacher, and, second, 
her willingness to work for greater professional ability. 
The former is merit, the latter effort. 

In May, 1906, the Berlin (N. H.) board of education 
adopted a salary schedule in which both of these factors 
are recognized. Briefly it established a salary for be- 
ginners, that is, normal graduates, without experience, 
for these are what we fill most vacancies with. It then 
provides that teachers shall be divided into classes A, B, 
and C. This classification is made by the superintend- 
ent of schools, but is safeguarded for the teacher by re- 
quiring him to report to the board in writing at the end 
of each term each teacher’s standing, which record is 
open to teachers at any time. 

To be an A teacher means a permanent tenure, no 
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re-election to worry about, but simply a contract to sigu 
im June and this A also means an increment of $25 per 
year on salary. 

A B teacher must come up for re-election and may 
or may not be given another ti:al according to the na- 
ture of the failure. A C teacher is simply impos- 
sible and cannot even be a candidate. 

On the side of effort the scheme is to increase the 
teacher’s efficiency by professional reading, study, and 
discussion. To this end five optional reading and study 
courses are laid out, and each of these satisfactorily 
passed adds a $25 increment to the salary. For the 
first year a teacher may take two of the courses, and 
for the second two, and the third year only one. 

‘The teachers meet the superintendent once a month 
and discuss the subjects under study, and at the end of 
the course each teacher writes a thesis which is read 
and passed upon by some person who is an authority 
but who does not know even the name of the teacher. 

The salary a teacher gets the second year depends 
upon her net results as a teacher plus her willingness 
and ability to study and grow professionally. She may 
remain as a B teacher and do no reading or writing and 
get the same salary as for the first year, but the chances 
are she would not be re-elected; or she may become an 
A teacher and pass two courses, thereby adding $75 to 
her initial salary. The next year she may add $50, and 
the next $25. 

Of course our salaries are not high, but we are trying 
to do our best to improve the conditions. Five years 
ago the average monthly salary of women teachers was 
about $34; to-day it is $50.50, an increase of over forty- 
eight per cent. 

The result of two years under this salary plan has 
been unexpectedly satisfactory. Teachers have be- 
come not only experienced but intelligently so. They 
have reviewed their normal school work under condi- 
tions of actual school practice; they have established 
standards to which to refer troublesome problems; 
they have become possessed of a pedagogy of practice, 
a psychology of pupils, and by these standards they have 
unified the whole work. That the teachers are in sym- 
pathy with the plan is shown by the fact that from sixty- 
five to eighty-five per cent. of the corps have taken the 
courses, and what is more to the point, out of twenty 
teachers fifteen have returned this fall. One of the 
other five has gone to teach in the State Normal school, 
and another is taking a year of rest. 

It is undoubtedly true that half, if not more, of these 
teachers would have gone elsewhere but for the condi- 
tions that have resulted in a reasonable increase of sal- 
ary. The permanence of position under the A classi- 
fication is by no means the least of the desirable fea- 
tures of this plan. 

G. H. Whitcher, 
Superintendent of Schools. 
Berlin, N. H. 


AN AMENDMENT. 


Dear Mr. Winship: I think it would be easy to de- 
fend my statement as quoted by Mr. Osborne. But as 
the rest of the article is so temperate, and so far within 
the facts, 1 will ask permission to complete the last 
sentence by adding the words which were in my mind 
but did not get expression, namely, “in the upper 
grades.” With this amendment I think the whole ar- 
ticle accords with the observation of all who have made 
a thorough study of the subject. At least, here’s my 
glove! 


Yours most truly, 
George E. Gay. 
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BOOK TABLE. 


WRITINGS OF GEORGE WASHINGTON. Edited, 
with an introduction and notes, by Lawrence B. 
Evans, Ph. D., Tufts College. “Writings of American 
Statesmen” Series. New York: G. P. Putnam’s 
Sons. Cloth. 567 pp. Price, $3.00, net. 

This first volume of “Writings of American States- 
men” Series sets a pace that will awaken high expecta- 
tions for the other books, which will deal with Hamil- 
ton, Franklin, Jefferson, et al. In each volume will be 
the great public documents of the statesman, full ac- 
counts of the important events in which the statesman 
was a leading participant, and various official and per- 
sonal letters and documents which shed light upon the 
part the statesman played in the game of statecraft. 
Nowhere else can be found in one volume any approach 
to the complete set of papers here gathered, and they are 
papers without which it is impossible to fully under- 
stand in detail the attitude of the statesman on all the 
public affairs of his day. The more one examines this 
first volume, remembering how much he thought he 
knew of Washington and then considers how much 
there was in his statesmanship that he did not know, 
the wonder grows that such a work as this was not 
earlier produced. 

ABRAHAM LINCOLN. By Brand Whitlock. The 
Beacon Biographies of Eminent Americans. Edited 
by M. A. DeWolfe Howe. Boston: Small, Maynaid & 
Co. Flexible cloth. (4x6.) Price, 50.cents, net. 
Toledo’s noble mayor, a distinguished writer, has 

given us a charming life of the great President. It is 

brief and may be read in an evening. It is complete 
though brief, and has a fascination of style that gives 
it the flavor of romance though all fiction is eliminated. 

I am one of those who never tire of Lincoln literature, 

and have read numberless works from the magnificent 

library of fact and document put out by Nicolay & Hay 
to the many offerings of the centennial, and in them all 
nothing has charmed me more than this tribute of 

Brand Whitlock, which I have read as eagerly as though 

I had never read any other. 

MODERN METHODS FOR THACHERS. A Twentieth 
Century Handbook for American Teachers, Normal 
Schools, and Teachers’ Reading Circles. By Charles 
C. Boyer, Ph. D., of Kutztown, Pa. Philadelphia: 
J. B. Lippincott Company. Cloth. 331 pp. 

Dr. Boyer is an admirable teacher of teachers, and 
his success has been so abundant and his methods so 
individual that he is justified in adding to the list of 
pedagogical text-books already published. He has put 
into one volume the substance of his theory in practice 
from a discussion of adolescence to the methods of 
teaching agriculture, physiology, and singing. Dr. 
Boyer is widely read in the science and art of education, 
and he has done his own thinking and leads and in- 
spires his students to think for themselves. 

THE BIBLE FOR HOME AND SCHOOL, THE EPIS- 
TLE TO THE HEBREWS. Annotated by Edgar J. 
Goodspeed, University of Chicago. New York: The 
Macmillan Company. Cloth. 132 pp. Price, 50 
cents. 

This eleventh volume, prepared under the general edi- - 
torship of Shailer Mathews, is, like its predecessors, of 
inestimable value because of the notes that respect 
modern scholarship without sacrificing reverent devo- 
tion, 

EXTEMPORE SPEAKING. By Associate-Professor 
Edwin Dubois Shurter, University of Texas. Bos- 
hoy Ginn & Co. 12mo. Cloth. 178 pp. List price, 
Professor Shurter has in his charge the department of 

“public speaking,” and this admirable work on this im- 
portant subject comes out of his professorial experi- 
ences. It is designed for both school and college use. 
As far as knowledge of such a form of public address 
can be gained by sound rules and brilliant examples, 
this volume is an excellent contribution to it. What 
oral address is, and the preparation needful for it, are 
thoughtfully presented. And then some instances of 
addresses by acknowledged orators are presented for 
guidance, comparison, and inspiration. Forty exercises 
are presented in closing, giving subjects and topics for 
class use, especially for mature students. Whether the 
author recognizes sufficiently that the orator is born, 
not made, is the only question that might be raised. 
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THE AMERICAN AS HE IS. By Nicholas Murray 
Butler, president of Columbia University. New York: 
The Macmillan Company. Cloth. 104 pp. Price, 
$1.00. 

Dr. Butler’s American friends will appreciate the 
privilege of having in attractive form the three lectures 
which he gave at the University of Copenhagen recently 
upon “The American As He Is,” that is, as a political 
type, as apart from his government, and in his intellec- 
tual life. The book is admirable as a clear, concise, 
conservative, and courageous statement of the Ameri- 
can situation to-day from the standpoint of the man 
individually and of men collectively. 


HOME LIFE IN GERMANY. By Mrs. Alfred Sidg- 
wick. New York: The Macmillan Company. Price, 
$1.75. 

In this book the author, by the aid of sixteen admir- 
able illustrations, has given us an insight into the inti- 
mate domestic life of the people of Germany. This in- 
teresting phase of the inner circle is such as no ordinary 
tourist can penetrate, and it is with much interest and 
pleasure that the reader follows the pages of this vol- 
ume to the end. It is well worth while. 


A FIRST GERMAN BOOK. By Professor George M. 
Howe of Colorado College. New York: Henry Holt 
& Co. Cloth. 223 pp. Price, 90 cents. 

A very thorough attempt is made in this work to 
ground the pupil in the elements of what to him is a 
foreign tongue. The author seems to realize that the 
German is to the American school boy or school girl a 
foreign language, and chooses such methods as in his 
work as instructor he has found most available and 
most serviceable. To say that these methods as they 
here appear are sane and suggestive is to say nothing 
beyond the truth. It is drill that tells in the acquire- 
ment of a foreign language, and here is the drill by con- 
jugations and by oral and written exercises. There are 
also two vocabularies,—a German-English and an Eng- 
lish-German,—which are invaluable aids. 


SOME LIVING THINGS, PRIMARY LESSONS IN 
PHYSIOLOGY. By Ella B. Hallock. Edited by 
Charles B. Gilbert. New York: A. 8S. Barnes & Co. 
Cloth. Illustrated. 214 pp. Price, 45 cents, post- 
paid. 

This is an original view of teaching physiology in the 
primary school, and the working out of the plan is even 
more original than the scheme itself. The illustrations 
are mostly marginal, suggestive, and exceptionally at- 
tractive. 


SELECT ENGLISH CLASSICS. Arranged by A. T. 
Quiller-Couch. Oxford, Eng.: Clarendon Press. 
These handy volumes of selections from English 

poets and authors present to the reader a very conven- 
jent method of becoming familiar with the best litera- 
ture of the language. They are published in paper or 
cloth binding, each volume containing from thirty-two 
to forty-eight pages. and each devoted to the selections 
of an individual writer. 


BOOK OF ALPHABETS. By H. W. Shaylor. 8vo. 
Paper. 24 pp. List price, 10 cents; $1.00 per dozen. 
The Medial Writing Books, 1-9; list price, 60 cents per 
dozen. The Medial Writing Chart (one page): list 
price, 50 cents. The Medial Writing Books, shorter 
course, Books A, B, C: list price, 50 cents per dozen. 
The Medial Spelling Blanks, Nos. 1, 2, 3; list price, 42 
cents per dozen. Manual of Medial Writing: list 
price, 10 cents. Boston, New York, Chicago: Ginn & 
Co. 

The educational value in the pursuit of lettering is 
coming to be universally acknowledged. In these days 
of so much drawing in many branches of school work 
—especially in the arts and sciences—the ability to let- 
ter well has become a necessity as well as an accom- 
plishment. This book is exactly what its name sug- 
gests—a series of practical alphabets adapted to the 
teaching of lettering in the school. It differs from any 
book published heretofore, in that it is a copybook de- 
signed to assist pupils to a knowledge of the best 
standard of practical letters. A variety of alphabets 
are offered, among which are several pages of standard 
Roman forms; French script adapted to quick work; 
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various styles of old Gothic alphabets suitable for broad- 
pen use; and outline, italic, lombardic as well as simple, 
plain, and skeleton letters for plans, specifications, etc. 
These are so arranged that the letters to be made shall 
come directly below the copy, a plan which eliminates 
many of the difficulties that beset one who attempts to 
letter from alphabets as commonly provided in books on 
this subject. In addition to the alphabets are many il- 
lustrations showing an application of letters in title- 
pages, headings, and illuminated texts. A page of 
monograms and ornamented initials, rich in sugges-. 
tion, is also included for those who have time for fur- 
ther study. While designed primarily for high and 
grammar school grades, this book will be found of 
value to any who desire to acquire a facility in the exe- 
cution of one or more styles of alphabets. 


OLD EDINBURGH. By _ Frederick W. Watkeys. 
Boston: L. C. Page & Co. In two volumes. Price, 
$3.00. 

The writer has been very successful in placing be- 
fore the public a book which, although it does not pre- 
tend to cover the whole history of this ancient city, 
brings to our attention the principal events of the old 
town which have made her famous. In doing this he 
touches upon the customs and manners of her inhabi- 
tants in a most interesting way, adhering closely to his- 
torical facts. The publishers have given these two vol- 
umes an artistic setting, and the illustrations are well 
Ne and executed, making a pleasing and delightful 
whole. . 


THE CURE OF CONSUMPTION, COUGHS, AND 
COLDS. By Fred G. Kaessman. Lawrence, Mass.: 
Health-Wealth Publishing House. Price, 10 cents. 
This is a simple, admirable, wholesome little booklet 

on this important subject, which is now prominent in 
the public thought. It is by far the best condensed 
statement of what to do and how to do it in order to 
prevent and cure consumption that has come under our 
eye. 


THE BAILEY - MANLY 
SPELLING BOOK 


Part One (grades 2-4) i6c net 
Part Two (grades 5-8) 20c net 
Complete, 25c net 


‘* The book is by far the most satisfactory spell- 
ing book I have ever seen.’’—Alice M. Dickey, Boston, 
Mass., Normal School. 


CHILDREN’S CLASSICS IN 
DRAMATIC FORM 


By AUGUSTA STEVENSON 
A Reader for the Fourth Grade. 40c net 

Dramatized versions of favorite tales from 
Andersen, Grimm, A/sop, and other sources. LIllus- 
trated by E. Boyd Smith. 

The dramatic appeal of the stories in this book 
will cause the child to lose himself in the character 
he is impersonating, and read with a naturalness 
and expressiveness unknown to him before; and this 
improvement will be evident in all his oral reading 
and even in his speech. 


HOUGHTON MIFFLIN COMPANY 


BOSTON NEW YORK CHICAGO 
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EDUCATIONAL INTELLIGENCE 


TEMS of educational news to be inserted 
under this headiug are solicited from 
school authorities in every state in the 
Union. Ta ne available, these contributions 
should be short and comprehensive. Copy 
should be received by the editor not later 
than Friday preceding date of issue. 


=] 


MEETINGS TO BE HELD. 


February 23, 24: Department of Su- 
perintendence, N. B. A., Chicago, 
In. 


April 8, 9, 10: Alabama Educational 
Association, Birmingham. 

April 8, 9, 10: Eastern Commercial 
Teachers’ Association, Providence, 
R. L; F. B. Lakey, English High 
school, Boston. 

April, 1909: Missouri Valley Teach- 
ers’ Association, California; presi- 
dent, A. S. Green, Richmond; sec- 
retary, William Steiner, James- 
town. 

June 29, 30, and July 1, 1909: Penn- 

gylvania State Educational Asso- 
ciation, Bethlehem, Pa.; Superin- 
tendent Charles S. Foos, Reading, 
Pa., president. 

July 6-9: American Institute of In- 
struction, Castine, Maine; E. C. 
Andrews, Shelton, Conn., secre- 
tary. 


NEW ENGLAND SCATES. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE. 


BOSCAWEN. A state institute 
was recently held here by State Su- 
perintendent H. C. Morrison. W. H. 
Huse of Manchester and Harlan M. 
Bisbee of Exeter were the principal 
lecturers. 


NASHUA. The Merrimack Val- 
ley Association will meet here on 
Friday, February 19, with addresses 
by Professor H. H. Horne of Dart- 
mouth College; Dr. Howard N. 
Kingsford, medical director of 
Dartmouth; Principal George Winch, 
Manchester; Superintendent W. H. 
Slayton, Franklin; Mrs. Mary H. 
Dowd, Manchester; and Editor A. E. 
Winship, editor of the Journal of 
Education. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 
BOSTON. Superintendent E. G. 
Cooley of the Chicago public schools 
was in this city last week. 


RHODE ISLAND. 


EAST PROVIDENCE.  Superin- 
tendent J. H. Dows of this city goes 


.to Chicago as teacher of penman- 


ship. Mrs. Ella Flagg Young of 
the Chicago Normal school wrote 
Superintendent E. G. Cooley as fol- 
lows :— 

“J. H. Dows, superintendent of 
schools, East Providence, R. IL. has 
been at the normal school and given 
lessons to the students and to the 
children of the practice school. His 
methods and his aims are, to me, 
satisfactory. I therefore recommend 
to you that he be appointed head of 
the department of penmanship at a 
salary of $2,300 per annum.” 

The superintendent’ states Mr. 
Dows is recommended by Professor 
Cc. H. Judd, director of the school of 
education, University of Chicago. 
Mr. Dows has visited Chicago and 
been given an opportunity to ac- 
tually teach the pupils of the Nor- 


mal school, and his methods and 
aims are approved. Besides in- 
structing the teachers at the Nor- 
mal school in a uniform system of 
penmanship, Mr. Dows will prepare 
a small booklet setting forth his 
ideas for the use of teachers in the 
public schools. 

EAST PROVIDENCE. Carroll R. 
Reed of Malden, Mass., has been 
unanimously elected superintendent 
of schools at East Providence to suc- 
ceed J. P. Dows, who was called to 
Chicago. Mr. Reed graduated 
at Harvard College, and after com- 
pleting his studies immediately re- 
ceived an appointment as submaster 
of the high school at Leroy, N. Y. 
He remained there for six months, 
going to Rumford Falls, Me., as 
principal of a grammar school, 
where he was stationed for one 
year. His next appointment was at 
the Pleasant-street school at Mazrl- 
boro, and in January oi last year he 
went to East Providence as priuci- 
pal of the A. P. Hoyt school. 


CONNECTICUT. 

NORWALK. Willis E. Goodhue, 
principal of the Centre school, died 
February 5 in the Norwalk hospital. 
Mr. Goodhue was born in Brookfield, 
Conn., on December 23, 1868. In 
1899 he entered Yale and was gradu- 
ated in 1903. He taught in a number 
of schools in New York state, among 
which was the Silver Creek High 
school. Later he was an associate 
principal in the high school at Shel- 
ton, Conn., from which place he came 
to Norwalk and took up his duties in 
the Centre school, where he will be 
long remembered as an efficient, ac- 
commodating, and lovable principal. 


MIDDLE ATL NTIC STATES. 


NEW YORK. 

ALBANY. New York state has 
118 commissioners in charge of its 
rural schools. They are elected by 
the electors of their respective dis- 
tricts every three years. As the re- 
sult of the election of last November 
thirty-eight new commissioners en- 
tered upon the duties of the office 
January 1. Nine of the commission. 
ers are women, an increase of four 
over the previous term. 


NEW JERSEY. 

No state has demonstrated more 
educational wisdom, skill, and vigor 
than has New Jersey. Lying  be- 
tween New York, that easily leads 
the world, and Philadelphia, that has 
had an unprecedented awakening, 
she has caught the spirit of both. 
The prolonged service of State Su- 
perintendent Baxter, a professional- 
ist of high rank and an administra- 
tor of keen skill, a man who has suc- 
ceeded at all times in retaining the 
loyalty of the educators, large and 
humble, and the adequate respect and 
confidence of both the statesman 
and the politician, has had much to 
do with the steady movement of edu- 
cational advance. 

Another factor has been the health- 
ful and inspiring influence of Dr. 
James M. Green of the State Normal 
school, which has been the only one 
until now. improving school 
legislation as well as the quality of 
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teaching his influence has been well 
nigh matchless. 

The city superintendents and their 
high school and training school prin- 
cipals are among the most scholarly, 
professional and skilful in the coun- 
try. Several of these are highly ap- 
preciated far beyond their own bor- 
ders. They have been selected re- 
zardless of local prejudices. Tren- 
ton went to Pennsylvania, Plainfield 
came to Massachusetts, South Orange 
went to New York, and now Hacken- 
sack has gone to Vermont, for B. .W. 
Merriam as superintendent, and his 
leadership is already recognized as 
both sensible and inspiring. The 
city is growing phenomenally. A new 
schoolhouse is to be opened at once, 
and if all goes well the city will erect 
one of the best high school buildings 
in the state next year. 


CENTRAL STATES 


ILLINOIS. 


CHAMPAIGN. Professor L. P. 
Breckenridge, head of the depart- 
ment of mechanical engineering 
in the’ state university, goes 
to Yale in a_ similar position. 
Thomas Arkle Clark, dean of the un- 
dergraduates, is to go to Leland 
Stanford University. Dr. George T. 
Kemp of the department of natural 
history has also resigned. 


SOUTHWESTERN STATES. 


UTAH. 


SALT LAKE CITY. Upon the in- 
vitation of J. J. McLellan, conductor 
of Salt Lake Choral Society, and 
through the instrumentality of W. A. 
Wetzell, music supervisor, and  per- 
mission of the superintendent and 
school board, the children of the 
eighth grade in the city schools at- 
tended the dress rehearsal of “Eli- 
jah” by the society in the Salt Lake 
theatre February 5. The affair was 
a very enjoyable one, and was 
highly appreciated by the children. 
From an educational point of view it 
was very valuable, giving them an 
opportunity to hear one of the great- 
est musical compositions of Mendels- 
sohn, and was particularly appro- 
priate on account of the centenary of 
his birth. 


COLLEGE NOTES. 


The trustees of Columbia Univer- 
sity have appointed Dr. William ,G. 
MacCallum, professor of pathologi- 
eal physiology in Johns Hopkins Uni- 
versity, to be professor of patholory 
at Columbia in succession to Dr. T. 
Mitchell Prudden. who will etire 
from active service on July 1 next. 
Dr. MacCallum is a graduate of the 
University of Toronto and of Johns 
Hopkins Medical school. He is re- 
zarded as one of the foremost inves- 
tigators and teachers in the field of 
pathology. At the same time the 
trustees have made provision for the 
development and extension of the de- 
partment of bacteriology under Pro- 
fessor Philip H. Hiss, Jr., and of 
clinical pathology under Professor 
Francis C. Wood. 


A thorough course on public health 
and sanitation has been’ established 
at the medical school of Columbia, 
and scholars and public health  offi- 
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cers from all parts of the country 
are co-operating in the course. The 
lecturers include Professor Sedgwick 
of the Massachusetts Institute, Pro- 
fessor Adami of McGill University, 
Professors Burr, Holt, and Peterson 
of Columbia, United States Surgeon- 
General Wyman, State Commissioner 
Porter, Dr. Flexner, director of the 
Rockefeller Institute, and the experts 
of the New York city health depart- 
ment. Professor Gies of the de- 
partment of biological chemistry is 
conducting a course of public lec- 
tures on the chemistry of digestion 
on Monday evenings at Cooper Union. 

Seven courses in psychology are be- 
ing given for teachers at the Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania. Settlement 
workers, probation officers, and all 
interested in the application of the 
science to social and educational 
work will be welcomed. The courses 
are: “Physiological psychology.” 
“The psychological clinic,” “Child 
psychology,” “Seminar,” “Mental 
and physical defects of school  chil- 
dren,” “Comparative and abnormal 
psychology,” and “Adolescence.” 
The courses began the first and will 
continue till May 29. 

According to the new catalog, the 
teaching force at the University of 
Pennsylvania consists of 454 mem- 
bers, an increase of nineteen over 
last year; the students number 4,570, 
or an increase of 291. The college 
registration has increased from 2,668 
to 2,989. 

Statistics compiled in the treas- 
urer’s office at Oberlin show that the 
present endowment of the college, ex- 
elusive of scholarships and annuity 
funds, is $1,650,668.29. In 1900 the 
figures were $725,352.51; in 1875, 
$159,787.34. 


The subject for the Yale-Harvard- 
Princeton triangular debate is: 
“Resolved, that all corporations en- 
gaged in interstate commerce should 
be compelled to take out a federal 
charter.”’. This subject pro- 
posed by Yale. Three debates will be 
held on the evening of March 29 at 
Cambridge, Princeton, and New 
Haven. Hervard has the affirma- 
tive of the question against Prince- 
ton, Yale the affirmative against Har- 
vard at Cambridge, and Princeton 
the affirmative against Yale at New 
Haven. The first triangular debate 
was held two years ago, when the 
Tigers, arguing on both sides of the 
same question, defeated both Har- 
vard and Yale on the same night. 


President Charles W. Eliot of 
Harvard University, who retires 
from his office in May, has begun a 
tour of the eastern and southern sec- 
tions of the United States. Consid- 
ering the length of the tour and the 
frequency of stops, it will be one of 
the most remarkable journeys ever 
undertaken by a man of Dr. Eliot’s 
age. The venerable president of 
Harvard will be seventy-five years 
old in March. President Eliot’s trip 
will extend as far as Texas. He will 
make many stops on the way to that 
state, visiting universities and col- 
leges, and acting as guest of honor at 
gatherings of Harvard men. His re- 
turn journey will be marked by simi- 
lar breaks. He is due back in Cam- 
bridge on April 3. 


The corporation of Harvard has 
established a Gurney professorship 
of history and political science and 
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has chosen Professor Charles Gross 
to be the first Gurney professor. 
Professor Gross was born. in Troy, 
N. Y., on February 10, 1857. He was 
graduated from Williams College in 
1878 and four years later received his 
A. M. from that institution. From 
1879 to 1883 he studied at the Uni- 
versities of Leipsic, Gottingen, Ber- 
lin, and Paris; in 1883 he took the de- 
gree of Ph. D. at Gottingen. From 
January, 1883, until the summer of 
1888 he lived in London, where he de- 
voted himself to literary work. In 
1888 he came to Harvard as instruc- 
tor in history, and four years later 
became assistant professor of history. 
Since 1901 he has been professor of 
history. In 1901 Professor Gross re- 
ceived the honorary degree of A. M. 
from Harvard. In 1904 Professor 
Gross received the degree of LL. D. 
from Williams College. Since the 
death of Professor Maitland of Cam- 
bridge University, Professor Gross 
has been regarded as the leading au- 
thority on the history of English in- 
stitutions and early English consti- 
tutional history. 


National Education Association. 
DEPARTMENT OF SUPERINTERND- 
ENCE: 


PROGRAM. 


All general sessions will be held in 
the music hall of the Fine Arts build- 
ing adjoining the Auditorium hotel. 
The Round Tables and other meet- 
ings will be held within the Audi- 
torium hotel. Admission to all 
meetings will be by active or asso- 
ciate membership badge. 

All are requested to register, ob- 
tain membership badges and de- 
posit railroad’ certificates imme- 
diately on arrival in Chicago. 

February 23—9.30 a. m., address 
of welcome, Otto C. Schneider, presi- 
dent of board of education, Chicago, 
Ill. Topic: “The Elimination of 
Waste in School Work.” “What Is 
Possible and Desirable in the Simpli-* 
fication of the Blementary School 
Course—The Next Step?” J. B. 
Richey, superintendent of schools, 
McKeesport, Pa.; “Fundamentals in 
the Elementary School Curriculum,” 
Junius L. Merriam, Teachers Col- 
lege, University of Missouri, Colum- 
bia, Mo.; “In Class Instruction How 
Jan the Individual Be Reached?’ 
Walter R. Siders, superintendent of 
schools, Pocatello, Idaho; general 
discussion; “The Retardation of Pu- 
pils in Studies —What Is It and How 
Can It be Minimized?’ J. M. Green- 
wood, superintendent of schools, 
Kansas City, Mo.; discussion by Ro- 
land P. Falkner, agent in charge of 
school inquiries, immigration com- 
mission, Washington, D. C.; general 


discussion. 
2p. m., topic: “Articulation of 
Higher Educational Institutions 


with Secondary Schools,” “The Re- 
lation of the University to the Sec- 
ondary School,” Stratton D. Brooks, 
superintendent of schools, Boston, 
Mass.; “Higher and Secondary 
Schools as Related Through Teach- 
ers and Teaching,’ Robert J. Aley. 
department of mathematics, Indiana 
University, Bloomington, Ind.; 
“The High School in Its Relation to 
the Community and the College,” 
C. E. Chadsey, superintendent of 
schools, Denver, Colo.; “College En- 
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trance English in the High Schools,” 
G. M. Philips, principal of State Nor- 
mal school, West Chester, Pa.; “Pro- 
posed Changes in the Accrediting of 
High Schools,” Charles P. Cary, 
state superintendent of public in- 
struction, Madison, Wis.; “Some 
Personal Relations of College and 
High School in this Democracy,” 
William E. Chancellor, superintend- 
ent of schools, South Norwalk, Conn. 

8.15 p. m., topic: “The Problem of 
the Delinquent Pupil,” “What to 
Do with the Truants,” Bert Hall, tru- 
ancy department, public schools, 
Milwaukee, Wis.; ““What Share of the 
Blame for the Increase in the Num- 
ber of Truants and Incorrigibles 
Belongs to the School?’ Julia Rich- 
man, district superintendent of pub- 
lic schools, New York city; “A Sim- 
ple Story of Work with Boys,” John 


E. Gunekel, Newsboys’ Association, 
Toledo, Ohio. 
February 24—9.30 a. m., topic: 


“The Schools in Relation to Charac- 
ter Building.” “Spiritual Values 
That Can Be Realized in Teaching 
Beginners to Read,” Margaret Mc- 
Closkey, general supervisor of 
schools, Newark, N. J.; “Moral En- 
thusiasm in the Making,” Arthur D. 
Call, district superintendent, Hart- 
ford, Conn.; “Ethical Training in 
Schools,” Ella Lyman Cabot, mem- 
ber of the Massachusetts board of 
education, Boston, Mass.; “Music as 
4 Moral Influence,” William L. Tom- 
lins, New York city; “The American 
Peril,” John W. Abercrombie, presi- 
dent of University of Alabama, 
Tuscaloosa, Ala.; general discussion. 
Annual business meeting. 

2p. m., topic: “Industrial Edu- 
cation.” “The Dignity of Vocation 
as a Fundamental Idea in Industrial 
Education,” Kenyon Butterfield, 
president of Massachusetts Agricul- 
tural College, Amherst, Mass.; 
“Shall Industrial Education Be 
Treated as a Phase of General Edu- 
cation?” Eugene Davenport, dean of 
College of Agriculture, University of . 
Illinois, Urbana, “Industriai 
Education as a National Interest,” 
Elmer Ellsworth Brown, United 
States commissioner of education, 
Washington, D. C.; “Continuation 
Schools,” Edwin G. Cooley, superin- 
tendent of schools, Chicago; “Get- 
ting Our Bearings on Industrial 
Education,” Jesse D. Burks, chair- 
man of committee on place of indus- 
tries, Teachers Training school, Al- 
bany, N. Y.; general discussion led by 
Ernest E. Baleomb, Agricultural and 
Mechanical College, Stillwater, Okla. 

8.15 p. m., joint session with 
American School Hygiene Associa- 
tion, “The Necessity for Depart- 
ments of Hygiene Within Boards of 
Education,” William H. Maxwell, 
superintendent of schools, New York 
city: “Hygiene of the Public Play- 
ground,” George E. Johnson, super- 


WANTED 


Copies of the JouRNAL or Epuca- 
TION dated October 3 and October 31, 
1907. We will pay 10 cents a copy for 
a limited supply of each issue named, 


New England Publishing Co., 
29-A Beacon St., Boston, Mass- 
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ECONOMY and CONVENIENCE 


The Holden Adjustable Book Cover 


Made of the Famous Unfinished Leatherette Material, rendered 
Waterproof and Germproof as long as the cover is in use 


STRONGEST MATERIAL KNOWN! 


Sole owners of the secret formula. Gives additional strength to 
‘ the books 


Easily and Quickly Adjusted 


ONLY 3 SIZES FOR ORDINARY 
COVERS ALWAYS USEFUL. NO*“DEAD’’ STOCK TO ACCUMULATE 
One Price te All. Saving to the Teachers in Time, and Taxpayersin Money 


THE HOLDEN PATENT BOOK COVER CO. 
G. W. HOLDEN, Pres. SPRINGFIELD, MASS. mires c. sec’y, 
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intendent of Playground Associa- 
tion, Pittsburg, Pa.; “The Evil Infiu- 
ences of School Conditions upon the 
Health of School Children,” Woods 
Hutchinson, M. D.; “A Plea for the 
Systematic Annual and Universal 
Bxamination of School Children’s 
Byes, Noses, and Throats,” Frank 
Allport, professor of clinical opthal- 
mology and otology, Northwestern 
Medical school. 

February 25—9.30 a. m., Round 
Tables: (a) Round Table of State 
and County Superintendents; leader,. 
J. B. Aswell, president of State 
Normal school, Natchitoches, La.; 
“The Worth of a Trained County Su- 
perintendent,” Francis G. Blair, 
state superintendent of public in- 
struction, Springfield, Ill; T. H. 
Harris, state superintendent of pub- 
lie instruction, Baton Rouge, La.; 
“Is the Employment of Untrained 
Teachers the Cause or the Result of 
Low Salaries?’ David Felmley, 
president of State Normal Univer- 
sity, Normal, Ill.; V. L. Roy, superin- 
tendent of schools, Avoyelles parish, 
La.; “The County Superintendent’s 
Duty to the Untrained Teacher in 
the Service,” J. Y. Joyner, state su- 
perintendent of public instruction, 
Raleigh, N. C.; R. L. Jones, state su- 
perintendent of public instruction, 
Nashville, Tenn.; “The Question of 
Agreement upon the Fundamental 
Group of Statistical Items Which 
Shall be Uniform for All the States,” 
H. C. Morrison, state superintendent 
of public instruction, New Hamp- 
shire; E. C. Bishop, assistant state 
superintendent of public instruction, 
Lincoln, Neb.; “The Reorganization 
of the Library of the Bureau of Edu- 
eation with a View to Make It an 
Agency for Effective Co-operation 
with Pedagogical Libraries Through- 
out the Country.” Elmer Bilsworth 
Brown, United States commissioner 
of education; P. P. Claxton, profes- 
sor of science and art of teaching; 
University of Tennessee, Knoxville, 
Tenn.; “Forestry in the Schools,’ W. 
N. Clifford, Southern High school, 
Philadelphia. 

(b) Round Table of Superintend- 
ents of Larger Cities; leader. W. M. 
Davidson, superintendent of instruc- 
tion, Omaha, Neb. Topic: “The 


Next Step in the Course of Study— 
Elimination and Simplification for 
Enrichment.” Discussion opened by 
Dyer, 


superintendent of 


schools, Cincinnati, Ohio, and C. N. 
Kendall, superintendent of schools, 
Indianapolis, Ind. General discus- 
sion led by John R. Kirk, president 
of State Normal school, Kirksville, 
Mo.; A. E. Winship, editor Journal 
of Education, Boston; Joseph H. 
Hill, president of State Normal 
school, Emporia, Kan.; Charles B. 
Chadsey, superintendent of schools, 
Denver, Colo.; John W. Cook, presi- 
dent of State Normal school, De- 
Kalb, lll.; John A. Whiteford, super- 
intendent of schools, St. Jo- 
seph, Mo.; C. F. Carroll, super- 
intendent of schools, Rochester, N. 
Y.; C. G. Pearse, superintendent of 
schools, Milwaukee, Wis.: William 
H. Hatch, superintendent of schools, 
Oak Park, Ill.; Reuben P. Halleck, 
principal of Boys’ High school, 
Louisville, Ky. 

(ec) Round Table of Superintend- 
ents of Smaller Cities; leader, Ver- 
non L. Davey, superintendent of 
schools, East Orange, N. J.: “Indus- 
trial Training,” O. I. Woodley, su- 
perintendent of schools, Vassaic, N. 
A; “In Grammar Schools,” A. C 
Thompson, superintendent of schools, 
Auburn, N. Y.; “High Schools,” 
(speaker to be supplied); “Voca- 
tional Schools,” Wilbur F. Gordy, 


to give Mr. Reed, who has charge 
of this branch of the work, an as- 
sistant to visit the towns which Mr. 
Reed finds it impossible to visit in 
person, and the gentleman selected 
for this place is Horace B. Van Dorn, 
Jr. He is a graduate of the Ohio 
State University. He afterwards 
made a specialty of drafting, and 
was employed as hull draftsman in 
the Newport News Shipbuilding and 
Dry Dock Company at Newport 
News, Va. In 1903 he was engaged 
by the Gillott Pen Company to assist 
his uncle, Lloyd Smith, who has 
charge of the school business in that 
company. Last September the 
Dixon Company made him an offer 
which he accepted, and gave up the 
pen for the pencil. While Mr. Reed 
will continue to give his attention 
to the larger cities and towns in 
New England and the eastern coun- 
try, Mr. Van Dorn will no doubt 
make a record for himself in the 
smaller cities and towns. 


‘BROWN’S 


BRONCHIAL 
TROCHES 


superintendent of schools, Spring-Recognized throughout the world as a 
field, Mass.; “The Ward School Prin-staple remedy for Coughs, Hoarseness 
cipal,” Milton C. Potter, superin-aud Sore Throat. Give wonderful re- 
tendent of schools, District No. 1,lief in Lung Troubles, Bronchitis end 


Pueblo, Colo.; “His Necessary Train- 
ing Before and After Appointment,” 
S. O. Hartwell, superintendent of 


schools, Kalamazoo, Mich.: “How ¥ 


Can He Be of Most Service?’ B. B. 
Nelson, superintendent of schools, 
Racine, Wis.; “The Problem of Slow 
Pupils—How to Handle Them,” Otis 
Ashmore, superintendent of schools, 
Savannah, Ga.; “In the Elementary 
School,” A. A. McClure, superintend- 
ent of schools, Yuma, Ariz.; “In the 


High School,” EB. 8. Dreher, superin- 


tendent of schools, Columbia, S. C. 
General session—2 p. m., “The 
Functions of a City Training 
School,” John W. Withers, Teach- 
ers College, St. Louis, Mo.; “The Call 
of the Nation to the Public Schools,” 
Samuel P. Orth, member of the 
board of education, Cleveland, O. 


The school business of the Joseph 
Dixon Crucible Company in New 
England has increased so much re- 
cently that the company has decided 


Asthma. Free from any- 
thing harmful. 


Soid every where or sent postpaid on re. 
ceipt of price—25c, foc, and $1.00 per box. 


JOHN 1. BROWN & SON 
Boston. Mass. 


FOR SALE 


40 SHARES PREFERRED STOCK 


Par Value $100 of 
SILVER, BURDETT & COMPANY 
PUBLISHERS 
PRICE 895.00 PER SHARE 


Has paid 7 per cent. per annum since issue, 
1893 ; will net about 7 4-10 per cent. 

Willsellany part from i share up. Certifi- 
cates will be deposited with any bank in Bos- 
ton for delivery on payment purchase price. 


W. H. MARDEN, 248 Summer St., Boston 


MENEELY&CO. 


t Troy), 
The Old Reliable | CHURCH, 
CHIME, 
SCHOOL 
& OTHER 


Meneely Faundry, 
ed 
vearly 100 years ago. 
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THE MAGAZINES. 


—The special features of the 
American Review of Reviews for 
February are a tribute to Lincoln by 
President Roosevelt; and a survey of 
“Lincoln Literature, Old and New”; 
a character sketch of Queen Helena, 
the heroine of the Italian people; a 
timely article on “Italy’s Exhausting 
Emigration”; a sketch of the late 
Orlando Jay Smith, president of the 
American Press Association; a 
sketch of Professor A. Lawrence 
Lowell, president-elect of Harvard 
University; an article packed full of 
timely information on “The China 
That Is,” by David Lambuth; an au- 
thorized illustrated account of the 
remarkable work carried on at the 
Rockefeller Institute for Medical 
Research in New York city; an in- 
forming paper entitled “Government 
Solves the Smoke Problem,” by John 
L. Cochrane; and an _ excellent 
resume of the life work of “ ‘Ik Mar- 
vel,” Man and Writer,” by Joseph B. 
Gilder. The editorial department, 
entitled “The Progress of the World,” 
contains the usual succinct comment 
on the events of the month at home 
and abroad. 

—The most vital article that 
Everybody’s Magazine has published 
since the “Frenzied Finance” days 
is “The Poison of the Street,” by 
Frederick S. Dickson, in the Febru- 
ary number. It strikes a blow, and 
a telling one, at margin gambling in 
Wall street. Charles Edward Rus- 
sell has an article, “The Slum as a 
National Asset,” contrasting the con- 
ditions of our own tenement dis- 
tricts with the conditions prevailing 
in German cities, particularly Ber- 
lin. “Opera and the People” is the 
title under which Mary Garden char- 
acterizes opera in America, its pres- 
ent status, and its prospects for the 
future. The fourth installment of 
“The Woman’s Invasion,” by William 
Hard, with Rheta Childe Dorr’s col- 
laboration, gives some startling facts 
about the trend of woman’s “long 
march up and around,” and presents 
some more of the woman worker’s 
problems with great justice and 
vigor. Besides the fiction, which is 
notable, there are reviews of the 
latest books by J. B. Kerfoot. 
“Straight Talk” by the readers of 
Everybody’s, and some choice anec- 
dotes to be found “Under the Spread- 
ing Chestnut Tree.” 


—Four copies of Lincoln’s famous 
Gettysburg speech exist in the hand- 
writing of the author. Three of 
them are familiar in facsimile repro- 
duction, but one has never until now 
been so reproduced. This is the copy 
made by the President on his return 
to Washington from the battlefield 
and given to his military secretary, 
Major John Hay, at whose instance 
it was written down. It is the 
speech as actually delivered, and 
differs from the text written hefore 
the event, and held in Mr. Lincoln’s 
hand, but not read, at the dedication 
of the grounds. This priceless 
manuscript is now in the possession 
of Mrs. John Hay, who owns also 
the equally famous second inaugural 
address. This, too, has never hith- 
erto been reproduced in facsimile. 
The reproduction of these two in- 
valuable manuscripts in Putnam’s 
Magazine for February, by courtesy 
of the owner, is a matter of national 
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interest. The documents accompany 
a budget of recollections of Lincoln 
by General James Grant Wilson. 


THE WEEK IN REVIEW. 
(Continued from page 157. 


installments, with interest, the $16,- 
000,000 which Bulgaria is willing to 
pay. Under this arrangement, 
Bulgaria is spared the  neces- 
sity of floating a loan, and the hu- 
miliation of paying tribute to Tur- 
key, and Turkey gets the sum she 
demanded, but on the installment 
plan, 


Fertilizer Bulletin, 


The Massachusetts agricultural ex- 
periment station has recently pub- 
lished a bulletin (No. 127) which 
should be consulted by all those con- 
templating the purchase of ferti- 
lizers. This bulletin presents the re- 
sults of analyses of commercial fer- 
tilizers sold in Massachusetts during 
the season of 1908, and gives valuable 
information as to fertilizer materials 
and selection. It gives the retail 
eash prices and comparative valua- 
tions of the different brands and rec- 
ommends the purchase of high- 
grade fertilizers. 

This bulletin will be sent upon 
request to all citizens applying for it. 
Address Massachusetts Agricultural 
Experiment Station, Amherst, Mass. 


A PUZZLE. 

“Hello,” cried young Mr. Newli- 
wed, entering the kitchen, “making 
some bread, eh? Or is it cake?’ 

“I don’t know,” replied the dear 
little bride, with a despairing frown, 
“T haven’t finished yet.”—Philadel- 
phia Press. 


> 


OUR QUEER LANGUAGBE. 
“Isn’t Melissa Smith beautifully 
tanned?” 
“Not as beautifully tanned as her 
brother Willie was for building a fire 
under the front porech.’—Cleveland 
Plain Dealer. 


INTO THE INTERIOR. 


The Boy—“Boo hoo! Canny’s swal- 
lowed my little engine.” 

The Stranger—“Good 
How could that happen?” 

The Boy—‘*We was on the floor 
piaying at trains, and he was the 
tunnel.”—The Sketch. 


gracious! 
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* AS SHE UNDERSTOOD IT. 


A minister's little girl of six 

on returning from Sunday school, 
said: “Mamma, why does the super- 
intendent always say: ‘Turn to the 
oatmeal service?’” She also said 
that her papa at the close of a ser- 
vice would say: “We will now stand 
and be ‘just missed.’ ” 


OLD MAN GIDDLES OBSERVES. 


I cannot spell the old words now; 
I know not what to dough; 
Perplext enuf by all the stough 
That I am wading thru. 
Perplext, indeed, to knough altho 
The roe of shad is not spelt rough, 
Woe should be wo and whoa be 
whoaugh? 
© or dough not kno or n 
O Wo! 
(Or wough!) 


SHE KNEW. 

ma’am, I couldn’t 
wor a house where the 
children.”’ 

Mrs. Keephouse—“But we adver 
tised for a girl who understood chil- 
dren,” 

Applicant—“I do understand "em, 
ma’am. That’s why I won’t work 
where they are.”—Illustrated Bits, 


> 


NOT WORKING. 

Nellie apologized for the action of 
her new baby sister by saying: “You 
see, she hasn’t got any sense yet.” 
Her mother objected to such an idea, 
and Nellie replied: “Oh, of course 
she’s got sense, but it isn’t working 
yet."—The Delineator. 


GUSSY. 
“What sort of a looking ch | 
Gussy ?” 
“Weil, if you ever see two men in 
a corner and one looks bored to 
death, the other one is Gussy.’’—Lon- 
don Opinion. 


> 


AT THE CONCHRYT. 
Miss Gushington—“Doesn’t he 
play divinely?’ 
Colonel Fitz-Fooze (suddenly 
waking up)—“Er—what’s his handi- 
cap ?’—Punch. 


> 


THE WRONG WORD. 
He (during quarrel)—“You 
ceived me before our marriage.” 
She—“It’s false.” 
He—‘T askea you to say the word 
that would make me _ the happiest 
man on earth and you said ‘yes.’ ” 


HAND SAPOLIO CLEANSES stained 


fingers absolutely, removing not 
only every suggestion of dirt, but 
also any dried, half-dead skin that 
disfigures the hands, and this in so 
gentle, wholesome a way as to mate- 
rially benefit the remaining cuticle. 
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‘ by a germ. Whata fine thing it 
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TEACHERS’ 
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Tae Fisk Teachers’ Agencies 


York, Y., Fifth Ave. 414 Portland, Ore., 202 Swetiand Bldg. 
ena. 


Ave. ver, 


Chicago, 203 ‘Michigan Avenue. Spokane, Wash, 618 Peyton 


d Berkeley, Cal. 2142 Shattuck Ave. 
Biag. Los Angeles, Cal.,;238 Douglas Bldg 


FISHE 


Exellent facilities for pee part 1 20 Tremont St., Boston, Mass. 


of the U. 8. 


RAILWAY 


James F. McCullough Teachers’Agency &xXcHanor 


A Successful School and Coliege Bureau. 


TEACHERS IN DEMAND. Register now 
NO REGISTRATION fee to pay until position issecured. Write us. 


BUILDING 
CHICAGO. 


or 1909 vacancies. 


The Teachers’ Co-Operative Association of N. E. 


EDWARD W. FICKETT, Prop.,8 Beacon Street, Boston. 


Established 1885. 


Tel. Hay, 975-4. 


Established 1897 


EDUCATOR 


Send for New Manual 


1014 Tremont St.. H A N E 
BOSTON 


Telephone 


Maine teachers please note our Portland business, never sold, is now done at Boston. 


TEACHERS, 


are you in line for positions? Weare blazing 
the road to Opportunity,” and INVITE you 
tojoin us. Are you interested? INVESTI- 


GATION willcost but a cent. Send postal to-day for booklet. 
THE NATIONAL TEACHERS’ INTELLIGENCE BUREAU, Cleveland, Ohio. 


Some New Books, 


Title. Author. Publisher. Price. 
Lincola....... Whillock Small, nard & Co,, Boston § .50 
*s The Posies ........... Davies thay +] G.P utnam’ 8 Sons, Y. 1.50 
The Electra of Sophocies........ Davies [ : 110 
Beaumont & Fletcher (Vol. VI.) Waller [Ed.] 1.50 
The English Grammar Schools to 1660: 
Curriculum and Practice.................. Watson 2.09 
Appleton Primary Young & Jackson, D. Appleton & Co. .35 
The Fashionabie ‘Adventures of Joshua Craig. Phillips . 1.50 
The Rhetoric of Oratory........... eee Shurtor The Macmillan Co., 1.10 
The Ancient Greek --++> Bury 2.25 
High School Course—Latin Composition... . Baker & Inglis 1.00 
The Monuments of Christian Rome.. . Frothingham Ls Ys b 2 25 
Alaska, the Great Country........ Higginson 1.75 
2 
om Doge's Porm ounpe Devers Symonde The Century Co., 2.50 
Se Economics Doda Henry Holt & Co., “6 1.75 
Modern Constitutions Univ. of C icago Press, Chicago 
Jerusalem in Bible 00 
rican Colle eos Babbitt Ho hton Mim: in Co., Boston 1.25 
Sener bled Worcester offat, Yard & Co., N. 3.00 
The Living Word.. Winter 1.50 


BRIDGEWATER, 


address the Principal, A. C. BoypEN, A. M. 


TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, Mass. 
For both sexes. For catalogues address, 
Joun G. THOMPSON, Principal. 


TATE ORMAL SCHOOL, FRAMINGHAM 

ss. For women only. Especial at- 

A is calied to the new course of House- 

hold Arts. For catalogues address HENRY 
WHITTEMORE, Principal. 


TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, Salem, Massachusetts. 
For both sexes. Department for the peda- 
ical and technical training of teachers of 

fis commercial branches. For catalogue 


address J. ASBURY PITMAN, Principal. 


“Ts my son getting well grounded 
in the classics?” asked the anxious 
millionaire. 

“I would put it even stronger than 
that,” replied the private tutor. “I 
may say that he is actually stranded 
on them.’’—Chicago Record-Herald. 


“They say that laziness is caused 


would be if we could find something 
to kill the thing.” 
“Oh, no! I know something better 


than that. Think how much nicer it 


would be if we could all find some 
way to gratify it.’—Pick-Me-Up. 


4 


“How is your youngest daughter 
getting along with her music?” 

“Splendidly,” answered Mr. Cum- 
rox. “Her instructor says she plays 
Mozart in a way that Mozart himeelf 
would never have dreamed of.” 


— 


NOT A SPRINTER. 

“Real ability counts in the long 
run.” 

“Yes, but that kind of ability is all 
in the legs. I believe in educating 
the brains a little also.”—Houston 
Post. 


Beggar Woman—“Can yer assist 
me, kind lady? Me _ poor ‘usband 
can’t git out and about.” 

Lady—“‘What’s the matter with 
your husband?” 

Beggar Woman—*He's in prison, 
kind lady.”—The Tatler. 


> 


“Macaroons and ice-cream! You 
ought to eat something more sub- 
stantial for luncheon, Grace.” 

“IT guess I ought. Waiter, add 


some mixed pickles to that order.”— 
Pittsburg Leader. 


HIS EYES OPENED. 

“Why is she getting a divorce?” 

“On the grounds of misrepresenta- 
tion. She says that before they were 
married he claimed to be well off!’ 

“And what does he say?” 

“He says he was, but didn’t know 
it.”"—Lippincott’s. 


GRAFT. 

Janicee—““‘Do you know, Horatio, 
dat every boy hez a chance ter be de 
President?’ 

Horatio (thoughtfully)\—‘*Well, I’ll 
sell my chance for ten cents.’—Sa- 
cred Heart Review. 


NOT A JOKING MATTER. 
Wiggles—‘Waggles, which would 
you rather be, wealthy or rich?” 
Waggles—‘Oh, come, Wiggles, 
stop your tantalizing!” 


“She is a woman who has suffered 
nm great deal for her belief,” said 
Maud. 

“Dear me! What is her belief?” 
asked Ethel. 

“She believes she can wear a No. 8 
shoe on a No. 6 foot.”—Tit-Bits. 


> 


A wonderful case of a lady singer 
who had a double was mentioned in 
the papers the other day. This re- 
minds us that most of the foreign 
ladies who take part in grand opera 
look as if they are at least the double 
of someone else.—Punch. 


INK-URABLE. 


There are microbes and bacilli 
And such critters all about, 

Oft they get into our system 
Then we fight and drive ’em out. 


But the hardest germ to conquer 
Is the one that ink contains, 
For the scribble bug’s a st'cker 
Once it gets into your veins. 

G. 


+ 


“A girl of eighteen,’ said the 
Bromidiot, “is a lot older than a boy 
of twenty-one.” 

“That's so,’ assented his friend. 
“I know an _ eighteen-year-old girl, 
who, as the records show, was born 
in 1876.”—Cleveland Leader. 


SPRINTERS ALL. 

Pastor—‘And what, may I in- 
quire, is your walk in life?” 

Brisk Newcomer—“Obvolete ex- 
pression, my dear sir. There are no 
walks in life nowadays; «verybody 
has to run like mad or get ‘eft.” 


> 


TIME’S JOYOUS FLIGHT. 
Solemn Man—“Do you hear the 
clock slowly ticking? Do you know 
what day it is ever bringing 
nearer?” 
Cheerful Man—*Yes, pay day.”— 
Melbourne Table Talk. 


> 


ANOTHER LEAP-YEAR IDEA. 


Many men of many minds, 

Many autos of many kinds; 

flow my heart would thump with glee 
{f one of those belonged to me. 
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BOSTON THEATRES. 


KEITH'S. 

Eva Tanguay will hold over and 
head another big bill. Miss Tan- 
guay’s new songs have struck the 
town with even greater force than 
those with which she has attained 
popularity. Another headline fea- 
ture on this bill will be Mary San- 
ders and an excellent company mide 
up entirely of Boston favorites. 
They will appear in a condensed 
version of that famous play, “Nance 
Oldfield,’’ and will have a iich treat 
for their friends. Another favorite 
is that clever little English boy, Lad- 
die Cliff, whose eccentric dancing 
carried the town by storm last sum- 
mer. The Mirza Golem troupe of 
acrobats have also been retained. 
Others are Niblo’s wonderful birds; 
the Bison City Four, the very best 
quartette now before the public: 
Cartmell and Harris in a sketch, and 
Paganinni’s ghost, a decided novelty 
in vaudeville. 


Address By President Eliot. 


President Eliot of Harvard lately 
addressed the Rochester (N. Y.) pub- 
lic school teachers, and talked of fads 
and frills, which he said train children 
better in the use of sense power than 
the methods of the old red school- 
house. He said:— 

“The new education takes just ac- 
count of the fundamental importance 
of training eye and ear to hand, and 
teaches 


the power of observation. 
These observational courses have 
turned out excessive arithmetic, 


which I consider is the greatest im- 
provement in forty years. 

“There has been an uprising of the 
public mind in defence of arithmetic, 
and yet it has little of importance in 
our public life. To carry the multipli- 
cation table bevond twelve is absurd. 

“Teachers should work against the 
tendency of the public school machine 
to turn out uniform products. The 
prime function of the teacher is to 
discover the abnormal boys and girls 
and further them. In the public 
school machine the teachers do not 
have that chance. But, so far as I 
know, the teachers in Rochester have 
the best chance, because they have 
thirtv-five children apiece, where Bos- 
ton has over fifty to each teacher. 
Pupils should be taught to enjoy 
school; this life is meant for human 
development, happiness, justice, and 
merev. Children cannot be trained 
for life by making them do what they 
hate.” 


a 
> 


HIS POINT OF VIEW. 


“How often does the trolley run 
past your house?” asked a tourist of 
a farmer. 

‘Waal, they run by so frequent 
and often that I can’t keep no track 
of ‘em, but I jedge the last one 
passed here two hours ago.”—Har- 
per’s Bazar. 


The farmer prays for rain, 
The washerwoman for sun, 
If prayers were not in vain 
The world would be undone. 
—From the Hindustan. 
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the first half of 1908 we made these changes frem one state to another; im 
DURIN every case by recommendation. 1A. to Tenn. E, Theo. Manning, Horne Lake te 
Cumberland Gap. Ky. to NV. Y.C, F. McCarthy, St. Mary’s to Benson Mills. Me. to NK. ¥., 
Fred F. Locke, Kittery to Randolph. Mass. to N, J, Elizabeth Seeber, Northampton te 
East Orange; to N. Y. Alice 8. Fordham, Wellesley to Greenport, Dora L. Johnson, North. 
ampton to kemont, Mildred H. Kent, kouth Hadley to Rockville Centre, Elizabeth Bliss, 
Northampton to Watertown, Edna Terry, Northampton to Whitehall, R. W. Crowell, Amherst 
Emerson, Northampton to Middlebury; to Pa, Elmer A. 
Pratt, Amherst to Meadville. Mion. to NV. Y. Mabel Geib, Otsego to Lockport; to 0. Gertrude 
Miller, Kalamazoo to Warren. Minn, to V. John B. Corcoran, Minneapolis to New Palta 
normal. N. Y.to Mass. John Hart, Syracuse, and two others to arenes een to Mont. 
Lillian Hull, Newark to Great Falls; to VN. J. Lucy A. Gardiner, Fayetteville to Matawan, 
Florence M. Ford Onconta to Bloomfield; to 0. Harley A. Miner, Oneonta, and Mildred Hep- 
ll, Mohawk to Warren, Leonora Armstrorg, Rochester to Perry; to Pa. De Forest Brane, 
Scotia Y. Jenny I. Macleod, Wolfville to Lake Placid. te 
Conn., Theodora Blakeslee, Delaware to Winsted; to VY. Y. Pearl Candee, Cincimnati to Lock- 
rt. Pa. to Me. Joseph L. Cora, Lewisburg to University of Maine; to W. YT. Richard Fish, 
ilten te Waverly; to W. Va. Chester P. Higby, Lewisburg to Fai mount. Vr. to 
Elizabeth M. Aitken, Woodstock to Luzerne. W. Va, to 0. Florence M, Ramsay, Sistersville 
to Warren. 


THE SCHOOL BULLETIN AGENCY, C. W. BARDEEN, SYRACUSE, N. ¥. 


to Yonkers; to Vt. Josephine B. 


TEACHERS’ 

AGENCY 

02 AUDITORIUM BU. 
CHICAGO 


ESTABLISHED 22 YEARS 


POSITIONS FILLED, 7,500 


introduces to Co 


MERICAN TEACHERS’ AGENCY "ana Fam 


superior Professors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors, and Gevera- 
esses, and FOREIGN teoarestion recommends good schools to parenta. Call om or 


Mrs. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 23 Union Square, New Yorn. 


The ALBERT TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 2” 


CHICAGO, ILL. 
C. J. ALBERT, MANAGER. 


In correspondence with 8,000 Schools and Colleges. Over 7,(00 teachers located. The best 
schools are our clients. Service prompt, effective and helpful. Address the Chicago Manager. 


Wabash Avenue, 


70 Fifth Avenue 
New York 


T Pratt Teachers’ Agency 


mende t 


hers to colleges, public and private schovls. 


Advises parents about schools. WM. O. PRATT, Mer. 


ith good general ed’ d for d oe 


sylvania and other States. Grade teachers with ability to teach some approved syr - 
tem of music and drawing secure positions pa ing $60 to $70 per month. For further 
information,address THE TEACHERS’ AGENCY, R. L. MYERS & CO., 
101 M St., sarrisburg, Pa., 1643 Glenarm St., Denver, Cols. 
12-16 Trinity Ave., Atlanta, Ga. 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Supplies Schools of all Grades with Competent Teachers. Assists Teachers in Obtaink ¢ 
Positions. Send for cireulars. 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 81 Chapel St., Albany, N. ¥. 


SABINS’ EDUCATIONAL EXCHANGE 
Henry Sabin 1908, 15th Season Elbridge H. Sabina 
—_- year places teachers in at least 80 counties in lowa, and in Minne 
sota, North and South Dakota, Nebraska, Colorado, Wyoming, Utah, Idahe, 
Montana, Washington, and Oregon. Last year showed an increase in every 
department. Write and see what we can do for you. 


Address HENRY SABIN, 
Manhattan Building. 
A. SCOTT & CO., Propriete s 


Des Moines, Iowa. 
THE BRIDGE TEACHERS’ AGENCY ° “.£997%.2.02z,"sezrts 


Send for Agency Manual, mentioning this publication. 


™TEACHERS’ EXCHANGE 


Recommends Teachers, Tutors, and Private Schools. 


OF BOSTON, 
20 Boylston St. 
Correspondence invited. 


3 Winship We have unequaled facilities for piacing teachers in : 


every part of the country. 
Teachers’ | 29-a Beacon St. 
Agency 


WM. F. JARVIF 
Long distance Telephone. ALVIN F. PEASE, 
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REX FAMOUS COMPLEXION POWDER, the king of all beauti- 
fying powders. Itis absorbent and non-irritating, and may be used where other 
powders are impossible. It will enhance the beauty of the most perfect complexion, 
and render less apparent the defects of the poor-st. It is endorsed by the leading 
professional and society people, and we guarantee every package to give perfect 
satisfaction. To further introduce this wonderful powder, we make this special offer 
to YOU: Send us the names and addresses of ten ladies and 10c. in money or stamps 
to cover charges, and we will send you, prepaid, a sample package of REX COM- 
PLEXION POWDER, a sample jar of REX SCIENTIFIC BEAUTY CREAM, 
and our handsome illustrated BEAUTY BOOK. This handsome book is 32 pages 
and cover, and complete in detail, telling you how to preserve your beauty and cre- 


ate new charms. REX SCIENTIFIC BEAUTY CREAM is without a peer. We 


positively guarantee that it contains nothing that will produce or encourage the 
growth of hair or down on the face. It has more body and a better working cream 


than any other cream manufactured, and will not turn rancid. 
By dealing with us you are guaranteed satisfaction ; we will promptly return 
purchase price if any of our articles are not perfectly satisfactory to the user. 


Address REX BEAUTY SPECIALISTS, Dept. O. 
290 E. 43rd Street, Chicago, Ill. 


ment of me throughoutall our dealings with each other. I feel 
perfectly satisfied with the place which you secured for me.” 


forme. I or feel that I am very fortunate. Every- 
thing is very satisfa 


second grade teacher. If you have some one that you can 
recommend with the same confidence that you did Miss ——— 
please put us in communication with them.” 


attention. 
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WINSHIP TEACHERS’ AGENCY EDUCATION 


29-A Beacon Street, Boston 


Devoted specially to the interests of Secondar 
A few unsolicited testimonials frcm recent patrons: 
Education 
From a Massachusetts superintendent: : 
** The more I know of your work as a Teachers’ Agent the Three Splendid Series of Articles 
more pleased I »m with the solid, consistent work you are 
doing, and the absolute dependence that may be put upon (1.) EXAMINATION. QUESTIONS IN ENGLISH 
your notices.”’ 


By MAupD ELMA KINGSLEY. 


Calculated to make the pupil think deeply into the subject. 
See questions on ‘‘Lady of the Lake,’ Burke's Speech, 
“Merchant of Venice,” etc. A set of questions will ap- 
pear in each number for next two years. 


From a Maine teacher: (2.) TO TEACH’’ SERIES. 


**} want to thank you for obtaining such a splendid position Experts will tell how to teach Geography, Algebra, Compo- 
sition, History, English, etc. See article on ‘‘Getting at 
the Essentials of Geography’’ by Jacques W. Redway, in 


From a Massachusetts grammar master: 
“1 thank you most heartily for your very courteous treat- 


ctory, and lam very happy in my work.’’ 


From the principal of a large New York high 
school: 
“Enclosed please tind my check. (3.) OUTLINES OP THE WORLD’S GREAT LEADERS. 
“With very kind regards and thanks for the handsome way By ARTHUR DEERIN CALL, HARTFORD, CONN. 
this affair was managed, | am very truly yours. Buddha, sega p Charlemagne, Leonardo Da Vinci, Reese, 
N i nt: Lincoln, and others. An Outline in each number through- 
From a New Jersey superintendent: out this year. Of great value to students of History and 
“ Permit me to thank you for your service in securing for Literature. 
us Miss . She already has shown that she merited your 
confidence. We are looking fora first grade teacher and a TESTIMONIALS 


“Exceedingly interesting because of its general tone and 
horizon.” H. P. Faunce, President Brown University. 
“It is certainly a fine journal. I have a complete edition of 


From a Vermont teacher: the bound volumes from the date of its publication. I find 
“I have been very much pleased with the work of your Cases encyclopedia.” 
Agency in keeping me well posted in regard to vacancies in Assoc. Supt. Andrew W. Edson, New York City. 
this part of the ebuntry, rol [appreciate your services very It has a long prestige behind it. It has an excellent 
much indeed. name.’ —Professor HW alter Ballou Jacobs, Department of E duca- 
“ Thanking you for your good work in my behalf, | am tion, Brown University, Providence, R. 1. 
“Very truly yours.” Began its 29th year with September, 19/8, issue. Every 
Calls are already commencing to come in for next 
school year. Send forregistration blank and circular. Se me 


Requests of school officials will receive prompt 


WM. F. JARVIS ALVIN F. PEASE THE PALMER COMPANY, Publishers 


29-A Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 50 Bromfield St., Boston, Mass. 
Long Distance Telephone. 
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